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AM actually four years older—which seems to annoy 

some people. In fact, millions of us are more than eleven 

years older than when we started in to clear up the 
mess that was dumped in our laps in 1933. We all know 
certain people will make it a practice to depreciate the ac- 
complishments of labor—who even attack labor as unpatri- 
otic. 

They keep this up usually for three years and six months. 
But then, for some strange reason, they change their tune— 
every four years—just before election day. 

When votes are at stake they suddenly discover that they 
really love labor, and are eager to protect it from its old 
friends. 

I got quite a laugh, for example—and I am sure that you 
did—when I read this plank in the Republican platform 
adopted at their national convention in Chicago last July: 

“The Republican party accepts the purposes of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, the Wage and Hour Act, the 
Social Security Act, and all other Federal statutes designed 
to promote and protect the welfare of American working men 
and women, and we promise a fair and just administration 
of these laws.” 


CHARGES REPUBLICAN INSINCERITY 


Many of the Republican leaders and Congressmen and 
candidates, who shouted enthusiastic approval of that plank 
in that convention hall, would not even recognize these pro- 
gressive laws if they met them in broad daylight. 

Indeed, they have personally spent years of effort and 
energy—and much money—in fighting every one of those 
laws in the Congress, in the press and in the courts, ever 
since this Administration began to advocate them and enact 
them into legislation. 


_ That is a fair example of their insincerity and their incon- 
sistency. 

The whole purpose of Republican oratory these days seems 
to be to switch labels. The object is to persuade the Amer- 
ican people that the Democratic party was responsible for the 
1929 crash and depression, and the Republican party was 
responsible for all social progress under the New Deal. 

Imitation may be the sincerest form of flattery—but I am 
afraid that in this case it is the most obvious common or 
garden variety of fraud. 

There are enlightened, liberal elements in the Republican 
party, and they have fought hard and honorably to bring the 
party up to date and to get it in step with the forward march 
of American progress. But these liberal elements were not 
able to drive the old guard Republicans from their entrenched 
positions. 

Can the old guard pass itself off as the New Deal? I think 
not. 

We have all seen many marvelous stunts in the circus, but 


no performing elephant could turn a handspring without 
falling flat on his back. 


OPpposiITION IN 1939 


I need not recount to you the centuries of history which 
have been crowded into these four years since I saw you last. 

There were some—in the Congress and out—who raised 
their voices against our preparations for defense—before and 
after 1939—as hysterical war mongering, who cried out 
against our help to the Allies as provocative and dangerous. 

We remember the voices. 

They would like to have us forget them now. But in 1940 
and 1941 they were loud voices. Happily they were a minor- 
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ity and—fortunately for ourselves, and for the world—they 
could not stop America. 

There are some politicians who kept their heads buried 
deep in the sand while the storms of Europe and Asia were 
headed our way, who said that the Lend-Lease Bill “would 
bring an end to free Government in the United States,” and 
who said “only hysteria entertains the idea that Germany, 
Italy or Japan contemplate war upon us.” 

These very men are now asking the American people to 
entrust to them the conduct of our foreign policy and our 
military policy. 

What the Republican leaders are now saying in effect is 
this. 

“Oh, just forget what we used to say, we have changed our 
minds now—we have been reading the public opinion polls 
about these things, and we now know what the American 
people want. Don’t leave the task of making the peace to 
those old men who first urged it, and who have already laid 
the foundations for it, and who have had to fight all of us, 
inch by inch, during the last five years to do it—just turn 
it all over to us. We'll do it so skillfully—that we won't 
lose a single isolationist vote or a single isolationist campaign 
contribution.” 

There is one thing I am too old for—I cannot talk out of 
both sides of my mouth at the same time. 


WELCOMES SINCERE SUPPORTERS 


This Government welcomes all sincere supporters of the 
cause of effective world collaboration in the making of a last- 
ing peace. Millions of Republicans all over the nation are 
with us—and have been with us—in our unshakeable deter- 
mination to build the solid structure of peace. And they, too, 
will resent this campaign talk by those who first woke up 
to the facts of international life a few short months ago— 
when they began to study the polls of public opinion. 

Those who today have the military responsibility for wag- 
ing this war in all parts of the globe are not helped by the 
statements of men who, without responsibility and without 
knowledge of the facts, lecture the chiefs of staff of the 
United States as to the best means of dividing our armed 
forces and our military resources between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, between the Army and the Navy, and among the 
commanding generals of the different theatres of war. 


Lapor Has Kept FAITH 


When I addressed you four years ago, I said: 


“I know that America will never be disaj pointed in its 
expectation that labor will always continue to do its share 
of the job we now face, and do it patriotically and effectively 
and unselfishly.” 

Today we know that America has not been disappointed. 
In his order of the day, when the Allied armies first landed 
in Normandy, General Eisenhower said: 


“Our home fronts have given us overwhelming superiority 
_in weapons and munitions of war.” 

I know that there are those labor baiters among the 
opposition who, instead of calling attention to the achieve- 
ments of labor in this war, prefer the occasional strikes which 
have occurred—strikes which have been condemned by every 
responsible national labor leader—every national leader ex- 
cept one. And that one labor leader, incidentally, is certainly 
not among my supporters. 


Labor baiters forget that, at our peak, American labor and 
management have turned out airplanes at the rate of 109,000 
per year; tanks, 57,000 per year; combat vessels, 573 per 
year ; landing vessels, 31,000 per year; cargo ships, 19,000,000 






tons per year, and small arms ammunition, 23 billion rounds 
per year. 

But a strike is news, and generally appears in shrieking 
headlines—-and, of course, they say labor is always to blame. 

The fact is that, since Pearl Harbor, only one-tenth of 
one per cent of man-hours have been lost by strikes. But even 
those candidates who burst out in election-year affection for 
social legislation and for lator in general still think you 
ought to be good boys and stay out of politics. 

And, above all, they hate to see any working man or 
woman contribute a dollar bill to any wicked political party. 

Of course, it is all right for large financiers and industrial- 
ists and monopolists to contribute tens of thousands of dollars 
—but their solicitude for that dollar which the men and 
women in the ranks of labor contribute is always very 
touching. 


So_piER Vore RESTRICTIONS 


They are, of course, perfectly willing to let you vote— 
unless you happen to be a soldier or sailor overseas, or a 
merchant seaman carrying munitions of war. In that case 
they have made it pretty hard for you to vote—for there are 
some political candidates who think they may have a chance 
if only the total vote is small enough. 


And while I am on the subject of voting let me urge every 
American citizen—man and woman—to use your sacred 
privilege of voting, no matter which candidate you expect to 
support. Our millions of soldiers and sailors and merchant 
seamen have been handicapped or prevented from voting by 
those politicians and candidates who think they stand to lose 
by such votes. You here at home have the freedom of the 
ballot. Irrespective of party, you should register and vote 
this November. That is a matter of good citizenship. 


Words come easily, but they do not change the record. 
You are old enough to remember what things were like for 
labor in 1932. 

You remember the closed banks and the breadlines and the 
starvation wages; the foreclosures of hemes and farms, and 
the bankruptcies of business; the “Hoovervilles,” and the 
young men and women of the nation facing a hopeless, jobless 
future; the closed factories and mines and mills; the ruined 
and abandoned farms; the stalled railroads and the empty 
docks; the blank despair of a whole nation—and the utter 
impotence of our Federal Government. 


You remember the long, hard road, with its gains and its 
setbacks, which we have traveled together since those days. 


v HitLer TEcHNIQUE 


Now there are some politicians, of course, who do not 
remember that far back, and some who remember but find it 
convenient to forget. But the record is not to be washed 
away that easily. 


The opposition has already imported into this campaign 
the propaganda technique invented by the dictators abroad. 
The technique was all set out in Hitler’s book—and it was 
copied by the aggressors of Italy and Japan. 


According to that technique, you should never use a small 
falsehood ; always a big one, for its very fantastic nature will 
make it more credible—if only you keep repeating it over 
and over again. 

For example, although I rubbed my eyes when I read it, 
we have been told that it was not a Republican depression, 
but a Democratic depression from which this nation has been 
saved—that this Administration is responsible for all the suf- 
fering and misery that the history books and the American 
people always thought had been brought about during the 
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twelve ill-fated years when the Republican party was in 
power. 

Now, there is an old and somewhat lugubrious adage 
which says: 

“Never speak of rope in the house of one who has been 
hanged.” 

In the same way, if I were a Republican leader speaking 
to a mixed audience, the last word in the whole dictionary 
that I think I would use is that word “depression.” 


ASsSAILS DEMOBILIZATION STORY 


For another example, I learned—much to my amazement 
—that the policy of this Administration was to keep men in 
the Army when the war was over, because there might be no 
jobs for them in civil life. 

Why, the very day that this fantastic charge was first 
made a formal plan for the method of speedy discharge from 
the Army had already been announced by the War Depart- 
ment—a plan based upon the wishes of the soldiers them- 
selves. 

This callous and brazen falsehood about demobilization 
was an effort to stimulate fear among American mothers, 
wives and sweethearts. And, incidentally, it was hardly 
calculated to bolster the morale of our soldiers and sailors 
and airmen fighting our battles all over the world. 

Perhaps the most ridiculous of these campaign falsifications 
is the one that this Administration failed to prepare for the 
war which was coming. I doubt whether even Goebbels 
would have tried that one. For even he would never have 
dared hope that the voters of America had already forgotten 
that many of the Republican leaders in the Congress and 
outside the Congress tried to thwart and block nearly every 
attempt which this Administration made to warn our people 
and to arm this nation. Some of them called our 50,000- 
airplane program fantastic. 

Many of those very same leaders who fought every defense 
measure we proposed are still in control of the Republican 
party, were in control of its national convention in Chicago, 
and would be in control of the machinery of the Congress 
and the Republican patty in the event of a Republican vic- 
tory this fall. 


Derenps His Doc, Fara 


These Republican leaders have not been content with 
attacks upon me, or my wife, or my sons—they now include 
my little dog, Fala. Unlike the members of my family, he 
resents this. Being a scottie, as soon as he learned that the 
Republican fiction writers had concocted a story that I had 

- left him_behind on an Aleutian island and had sent a de- 
stroyer back to find him—at a cost to the taxpayers of two 
or three or twenty million dollars—his Scotch soul was 
furious. He has not been the same dog since. 

I am accustomed to hearing malicious falsehoods about 
myself—such as that old, worm-eaten chestnut that I have 
represented myself as indispensable. Ru: I think I have a 
right to object to libelous statements about my dog. 

But we all recognize the old technique. The people of this 
country know the past too well to be deceived into forgetting. 
Too much is at stake to forget. There are tasks ahead of us 
which we must now complete with the same will and skill 
and intelligence and devotion which have already led us so 
far on the road to victory. 

There is the task of finishing victoriously this most terrible 
of all wars as speedily as possible and with the least cost in 
lives. 

There is the task of setting up international machinery to 
assure that the peace, once established, will not again be 
broken. 


And there is the task which we face here at home—the 
task of reconverting our economy from the purposes of war 
to the purposes of peace. 

These peace-building tasks were faced once before, nearly 
a generation ago. They were botched by a Republican Ad- 
ministration. That must not happen this time. We will not 
let it happen this time. 

Fortunately, we do not begin from scratch. Much has 
been done. Much more is under way. The fruits of victory 
this time will not be apples to be sold on street corners. 


Crires Steps IN RECONVERSION 


Many months ago, this Administration set up the necessary 
machinery for an orderly peace-time demobilization. The 
Congress has now passed legislation continuing the agencies 
needed for demobilization—with additional powers to carry 
out their functions. 

I know that the American people—Business and labor and 
agriculture—have the same will to do for peace what they 
have done for war. And I know that they can sustain a 
national income which will assure full production and full 
employment under our democratic system of private enter- 
prise, with Government encouragement and aid whenever 
and wherever it is necessary. 

The keynote of all that we propose to do in reconversion 
can be found in the one word—“jobs.” 

We shall lease or dispose of our Government-owned plants 
and facilities and our surplus war property and land on the 
basis of how they can best be operated by private enterprise 
to give jobs to the greatest number. 

We shall follow a wage policy which will sustain the pur- 
chasing power of labor—for that means more production and 
more jobs. 

The present policies on wages and prices were conceived to 
serve the needs of the great masses of the people. They 
stopped inflation. They kept prices on a stable level. 
Through the demobilization period, policies will be carried 
out with the same objective in mind—to serve the needs of 
the great masses of the people. 

This is not the time in which men can be forgotten as they 
were in the Republican catastrophe which we inherited. The 
returning soldiers, the workers by their machines, the farmers 
in the field, the miners, the men and women in offices and 
shops, do not intend to be forgotten. 

They know they are not surplus. Because they know that 
they are America. 

We must set targets and objectives for the future which 
will seem impossible to those who live in and are weighted 
down by the dead past. 


ORGANIZING LocisTics OF PEACE 


We are even now organizing the logistics of the peace 
just as Marshall, King, Arnold, MacArthur, Eisenhower 
and Nimitz are organizing the logistics of this war. 

The victory of the American people and their allies in this 
war will be far more than a victory against fascism and reac- 
tion and the dead hand of despotism and of the past. 

The victory of the American people and their allies in this 
war will be a victory for democracy. It will constitute such 
an affirmation of the strength and power and vitality of 
government by the people as history has never before wit- 
nessed. 

With that affirmation of the vitality of democratic govern- 
ment behind us, that demonstration of its resilience and its 
capacity for decision and for action—with that knowledge of 
our own strength and power—we move forward with God’s 
help to the greatest epoch of free achievement by free men the 
world has ever known or imagined possible. 











Thomas E. Dewey 





Keep the Record Straight 


“WE MUST HAVE INTEGRITY IN OUR GOVERNMENT” 





By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York and Republican Presidential Nominee 
Delivered in Oklahoma City, Okla., September 25, 1944 


our people the program I believe we must adopt if we 
are to win at home the things for which our American 
men are fighting abroad. In six major speeches I have set 
forth a part of that program. There is much more to come. 

In doing this | have been deeply conscious that this cam- 
paign is being waged under the most difficult circumstances 
and at the most trying time in the history of our nation. 
Our national unity for war and for the cause of lasting peace 
must be strengthened as a result of this campaign. I believe 
the conduct of the campaign on our side has greatly strength- 
ened that unity. 

I had assumed that every American joined me in hoping 
that would be the spirit of this campaign. Last July, Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, in accepting his party’s nomination for a fourth 
term said, and I quote: “I shall not campaign, in the usual 
sense in these days of tragic sorrow, I do not con- 
sider it fitting . he said. 

Last Saturday night the man who wants to be President 
for sixteen years made his first speech of this campaign. 
Gone was the high-sounding pledge. Forgotten were these 
days of tragic sorrow. It was a speech of mud-slinging, ridi- 
cule and wise-cracks. It plumbed the depths of demagogy 
by dragging into this campaign the names of Hitler and 
Goebbels; it descended to quoting from “Mein Kampf” and 
to reckless charges of “fraud” and “falsehood.” 


Spin two and a half weeks I have been laying before 


“FrivoLous LANGUAGE” 


Let me make one thing entirely clear. I shall not join 
my opponent in his descent to mud-slinging. If he continues 
in his desire to do so, he will be all alone. 

I shall not use the tactics of our enemies by quoting from 
“Mein Kampf.” I will never divide America. Those tactics 
also I leave to my opponent. 

I shall never make a speech to one group of American 
people inciting them to hatred and distrust of any other 
group. In other nations the final product of such discord 
has been communism or fascism. We must never reap that 
harvest in America. 

The winning of this var and the achievement of a people’s 
peace are too sacred to be cast off with frivolous language. 
I believe that Americans whose loved ones are dying on the 
battlefronts of the world—men and women who are pray- 
ing daily for the return of their boys—want the issues 
which vitally affect our future discussed with the utmost 
earnestness. This I shall continue to do with full conscious- 
ness of the solemn obligation placed upon me by my nomina- 
tion for President of the United States. 

My opponent, however, has chosen to wage his campaign 
on the record of the past and has indulged in charges of 
fraud and falsehood. I am compelled, therefore, to divert, 
this evening, long enough to keep the record straight. He 
has made the charges. He has asked for it. Here it is. 

My opponent describes as, and I quote him, 1 “fa.:castic 
charge” the statement that his Administration plans to keep 
men in the Army when the war is over and that it intends 
to keep them there because it fears there will be no jobs 
for them in civil life. Well, who brought that up? 





Here is the statement of a high official of the Administra- 
tion as reported on Aug. 23, 1944, in the publication of the 
United States Army, The Stars and Stripes. He said: 

“We can keep people in the Army about as cheaply as we 
could create an agency for them when they are out.” 

Now, who said that? It was the National Director of 
Selective Service appointed by Mr. Roosevelt and still in 
office. 

But, says Mr. Roosevelt, the War Department thereafter 
issued a plan for what he called “speedy discharges.” You 
can read that plan from now until doomsday and you cannot 
find one word about “speedy discharges.” It is, in fact, a 
scatement of the priority in which men will be discharged 
after the war. It does not say whether they are to be re- 
tained in service a month or years after victory. That will 
be up to the next Administration. The present Administra- 
tion, with its record of peacetime failure, is afraid to bring 
men home after victory. That’s why it’s time for a change. 

Now why does my opponent first describe what is a mat- 
ter of record as a “fantastic charge” and then try to laugh 
off the problem of jobs after the war? He jokes about de- 
pressions—about the seven straight years of unemployment 
of his Administration. But he cannot laugh away the record. 


ATTRIBUTED TO AFL 


In March, 1940, Mr. Roosevelt had been in office seven 
years. Yet the depression was still with us. We still had 
ten million Americans unemployed. Those are not my fig- 
ures—those are the figures of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Is that fraud or falsehood? If so, let Mr. Roosevelt tell 
it to the American Federation of Labor. 

By waging relentless warfare against our job-making 
machinery, my opponent succeeded in keeping a depression 
going eleven long years—twice as long as any previous de- 
pression in our history, and the somber, tragic thing is that 
today he still has no better program to offer. That is why 
the New Deal is afraid of peace, that’s why it resorts to wise- 
cracks and vilification—when our people want victory fol- 
lowed by lasting peace in the world—and jobs and oppor- 
tunity here at home. That’s why it’s time for a change. 

Now I had not intended in this campaign to rake over my 
opponent’s sad record of failing to prepare the defenses of 
this country for war. It’s all in the past—a very tragic past. 
It has cost countless American lives; it has caused untold 
misery. 

But my opponent has now brought that subject up. He 
seized violently upon the statement that we were not pre- 
pared for war when it came. In his speech of Saturday night. 
He calls that a “falsification” which not “even Goebbels 
would” have attempted, invented. 

Now, were we prepared for war, or were we not? It’s a 
perfectly simple question of fact. 

In 1940, the year after the war began in Europe, the 
United States was in such a tragic condition that it couldn’t 
put into the field as a mobile force 75,000 men. The Army 
was only “25 per cent ready.” Now, Mr. Roosevelt, did 
those statements come from Goebbels? Was that fraud or 
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falsification? Those are the words of Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff of the United States Army, under 
oath. 

I quote again: “Dec. 7, 1941, found the Army Air Forces 
equipped with plans but not with planes.” Did that come 
from Goebbels? That statement was made in an official 
report on Jan. 4 of this year by H. H. Arnold, commanding 
yeneral of the Army Air Forces of the United States of 
America. 

[oes my opponent still desire to use the words “falsifica- 
tion’ and “Goebbels?” Does he still claim we were pre- 
pared? If so, let’s go further. 


TRUMAN Repties ARE QuortTeD 


Four months before Pearl Harbor, there was a debate in 
the United States Senate. The chairman of a Senate com- 
mittee described on the floor of the Senate the shocking state 
of our defense program. Senator Vandenberg asked the 
chairman where the blame should be laid, and the chairman 
replied, “There is only one place where the responsibility 
can be put.” Then Senator Vandenberg said, “Where is 
that—the White House?” and the chairman of that com- 
mittee replied, “Yes, sir.” 

Who was the committee chairman? It was Harry Tru- 
man, the New Deal candidate for Vice President of the 
United States. 

Again, in a magazine article in November, 1942, this 
statement appeared: ‘“The reasons for the waste and con- 
fusion, the committee found were everywhere the same: the 
lack of courageous, unified leadership and centralized direc- 
tion at the top.”” Again, on the floor of the Senate in May, 
1943, these words were uttered: “After Pearl Harbor we 
found ourselves woefully unprepared for war.” Was that 
Dr. Goebbels on the floor of the Senate ? 

‘The very words my opponent calls a falsification came 
from the mouth of his running mate, Harry Truman, the 
Democratic nominee for Vice President. 

Now listen to this: “When the treachery of Pearl Harbor 
came we were not ready.”” Mr. Roosevelt was that from Dr. 
Goebbels? The man who said that was Alben Barkley, your 
majority leader of the United States Senate. And where do 
you suppose Alben Barkley said when the treachery of Pearl 
Harbor came we were not ready. Right in his speech nom- 
inating Mr. Roosevelt for a fourth term. 


RoosevELT Worps IN °35 GIVEN 


Now, why is it we weren't ready when we were attacked ? 
Let's look at my opponent's own words. In a message to 
Congress in 1935, he said: “There is no ground for appre- 
hension that our relations with any nation will be otherwise 
than peaceful.” 

In 1937 he said, and I quote: “How happy we are that 
the circumstances of the moment permit us to put our money 
into bridges and boulevards * * * rather than into huge 
standing armies and vast implements of war.” 

But war came just two years later. It was in January of 
1940 that I publicly called for a two-ocean Navy for the 
defense of America. It was that statement of mine which 
Mr. Roosevelt called, and I quote his words: “Just plain 
dumb.”” Then as now, we got ridicule instead of action. 

‘The war rose in fury. When Hitler's armies were at the 
gates of Paris, Mr. Roosevelt once again soothed the Amer- 
ican people with the jolly comment: There is no need for 
the country to be “discomboomerated.” 

‘The simple truth is, of course, that my opponent's record 
is desperately bad. The price the American people have had 
to pay for that record is desperately high. This is not a 


record on which any man should seek the confidence of the 
American people. 

My opponent now announces his desire to be President for 
sixteen years. Yet in his speech of Saturday night he called 
it a “malicious falsehood” that he had ever represented him- 
self to be “indispensable.” 

Lets look at these closely supervised words of his hand- 
picked candidate for Vice President. Mr. Truman said of 
my opponent, and I am quoting him: “The very future of 
the peace and prosperity of the world depends upon his re- 
election in November.” Now I have not heard Mr. Truman 
repudiated by Mr. Roosevelt as yet. He usually waits to 
shed his Vice Presidents until they have served at least one 
term. 

Here are the words that Boss Kelly of the Chicago ma- 
chine, who was the manager of that fake third-term draft 
of 1940, you remember? He said: “The salvation of this 
nation rests in one man.” Was that statement ever repudi- 
ated by my opponent? No, it was rewarded by increased 
White House favors. So it was repeated again by the same 
man at the same time in the same city and for the same pur- 
pose this year: “The salvation of this nation rests in one 
man. 

And was it a falsehood that one of the Arst acts of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s newly selected national chairman was to an- 
nounce last May that he was for a fourth term and—that 
he was looking forward toward a fifth term? 

Let’s get this straight. The man who wants to be Presi- 
dent for sixteen years is, indeed, indispensable. He is in- 
dispensable to Harry Hopkins, to Mme. Perkins, to Harold 
Ickes, he’s indispensable to a host of other political job hold- 
ers. He’s indispensable to America’s leading enemy of civil 
liberties—the Mayor of Jersey City. He’s indispensable to 
those infamous machines, in Chicago—in the Bronx—and all 
the others. He’s indispensable to Sidney Hillman and the 
Political Action Committee, he’s indispensable to Earl 
Browder, the ex-convict and pardoned Communist leader. 


PLEA FOR “INTEGRITY” 
: 


Shall we, the American people, perpetuate one man in 
office for sixteen years? Shall we do that to accommodate 
this motley crew? Shall we expose our country to a return 
of the seven years of New Deal depression because my op- 
ponent is indispensable to the ill-assorted, power-hungry con- 
glomeration of city bosses, Communists and career bureau- 
crats which now compose the New Deal? Shall we submit 
to the counsel of despair that in all the great expanse of our 


nation there is only one man capable of occupying the White 
House? 


The American people will answer that question in Novem- 
ber. They will see to it that we restore integrity to the 
White House, so that its spoken word can be trusted once 
again. 

On battlefronts and at home Americans have won the 
admiration of the world. Under the stress of war, we have 
thrown off the stupor and despair that seemed in the decade 
of the Nineteen Thirties to have settled permanently upon 


the land. 


Today we know our strength and we know our ability. 
Shall we return to the philosophy that my opponent pro- 
claimed when he said our industrial plant is built? Shall we 
go back to the seven straight years of unemployment? Shall 
we go back to the corroding misery of leaf-raking and doles? 
Shall we continue an administration which invokes the 
language of our enemies and recklessly hurls charges of false- 
hood concerning things it knows to be the truth? 
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I say the time has come to put a stop to everything that is 
summed up in that phrase, “the indispensable man.” 

If any man is indispensable, then none of us are free. But 
America, America hasn’t lost its passionate belief in freedom. 
America has not lost its passionate belief in opportunity. It 
need never lose those beliefs. For here in this country of 
ours there is plenty of room for freedom and for opportunity, 
and we need not sacrifice security to have both freedom and 
opportunity. 

To achieve these objectives we must have integrity in our 


Government. We need a new high standard of honesty in 
the Government of the United States. We need a single- 
ness of purpose, a devotion to the people of this country and 
to the gigantic problems we face at home after this war. We 
need a whole-souled devotion to the building of a people's 
peace that will last far beyond the lives and friendships of 
any individuals. 

We need humility and courage. With the help of Almighty 
God we shall achieve the spiritual and physical strength to 
preserve our freedom in the pursuit of happiness for all. 


Our Superiority 


“LET US FINISH AS A GREAT TEAM” 


By GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL, Chief of Staff, United States Army 
Delivered before the American Legion Convention, Chicago, Ill., September 18, 1944 


American Legion I explained that we finally had 

reached the point where we could shift our principal 
efforts from the organization of air and ground armies to 
the problem of deploying these vast forces overseas and 
launching a series of great offensive operations. Since then 
you have followed the prolonged air assault on Europe, the 
campaign north through Italy, the landings in France and 
the forward surge of the Allied armies to the German 
frontier, coordinated with the massive attacks of the Soviet 
forces, followed by the collapse of Finland, Rumania and 
Bulgaria. 

You must also have followed our increasingly rapid ad- 
vances through the Japanese fortified bases in the central and 
south and southwest Pacific areas, until today the enemy 
admits to his people the precarious nature of the situation. 
In the Far East we have only had a small but an extremely 
potent force of United States ground troops. 

However, our campaign in the air in that area has been 
on a constantly increasing scale, especially notable for the 
tremendous logistical task involved in the movement of sup- 
plies over the Himalayas into China. General Stilwell’s de- 
velopment and leadership of a highly effective Chinese striking 
force were most important factors in the north Burma cam- 
paign of the past spring and summer. 


I AST September in my talk to representatives of the 


Superiority Over NAziIs 


During recent months our great advantage over the Ger- 
mans lay in the quality and training of our men, the 
abundance and excellence of their equipment and the skill 
displayed by higher commanders and staffs in the handling 
of divisions, corps and armies. The fact that the new his- 
toric breakthrough to the south and east and finally to the 
northeast of Patton’s Third Army was carried out by three 
army corps which had never before been engaged in battle 
is evidence of the quality of our leaders and the soundness 
of the training given the troops. 

The large-scale maneuvers in Louisiana and in the desert 
region of southeastern California, as well as in other parts 
of the country, declared an amazing dividend in the dramatic 
liberation of France. 

Few people, I am sure, comprehend what is involved in 
the deployment of our eight-million-man Army. The mis- 
sions of the Air Forces called for approximately 1,000,000 
men and 1,000 squadrons overseas. The deployment of this 
vast force was completed in May. In addition there are 
newly formed squadrons for the operation of the already 


famous B-29 bombers which are carrying the war to the 
Japanese homeland. 

Of the ground Army more than sixty divisions have 
reached the front, thoroughly trained, equipped, and most 
of them already battle-tested. But an even greater strength 
in corps and Army combat troops as well as service units 
totaling more than 2,155,000 officers and men, accompanied 
these divisions abroad. The movement of additional troops 
overseas goes forward in a constantly increased flood of both 
men and material. Eight divisions sail this month. 

This deployment of our air and ground forces literally 
around the globe involves a monumental undertaking in 
transportation and supply. The Air Transport Command 
alone has more than 110,000 men engaged in the operation 
of 135,000 miles of air supply systems. The Army Trans- 
portation Corps employs 1,600 ships in moving men and 
supplies overseas. Then there is a continuing and constantly 
increasing burden for the maintenance. of food, clothing and 
medical services and for the replacement of battle casualties 
and the huge material wastage inevitable in campaigns. 

It is no simple matter to supply millions of American 
soldiers on the fighting fronts and keep them fully equipped 
and provided with every necessity; nevertheless, we are en- 
deavoring to expedite the movement overseas of the remaining 
combat troops in continental United States. 

In planning campaigns we must provide for a myriad of 
requirements of almost every conceivable description. These 
greatly influence the timing, the extent, and the character 
and direction of operations. In a global war of the present 
stupendous proportions the logistical requirements have 
ramifications so diverse and so numerous that one has the 
feeling of picking his way through a veritable maze of ob- 
stacles and uncertainties. So far we have been reasonably 
successful and I believe that we have imposed far greater 
difficulties upon our enemies. Witness approximately 150,000 
Japanese troops cut off from their supplies and withering on 
the vine, with the same fate now in store for even larger 
garrisons. 

It is very important to keep in mind that we have reached 
a crucial stage of the war. ‘The size and fury of the at- 
tacks must constantly increase. The pressure on the enemy 
must not be eased for a single moment until his last squad 
is battered into a state of helplessness. 

Today and every day thousands of airplanes flash on 
missions in advance of our armies. Before dawn tomorrow 
and every morning until the victory has been won, hun- 
dreds of thousands of American soldiers will move forward 
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from comfortless foxholes and bivouacs, sweating in the 
tropics, chilled or freezing in the damp European fall, to 
press an unrelenting assault against the enemy. They will 
go about this duty with a courageous determination to get 
on with the job, without hesitation over the question of per- 
sonal safety. It is our duty to make sure that the flow of 
reinforcements and of munitions keeps pace with their ad- 
vances. 

A conspicuous factor in the sustained successes of the past 
six weeks has been the steady flow of well-trained men to 
replac e combat losses. Our divisions are kept at full strength 
from day to day. ‘The losses suffered by battle casualties 
are usually made good within twenty-four hours, and the 
missing materiel in trucks, tanks and guns is being replaced 
it the same rate. 


GERMAN LossEs 


On the German side of the line, divisions dwindling in 
strength and gradually losing the bulk of their heavy equip- 
ment always find themselves beset by full American teams 
whose strength never seems to vary and whose numbers are 
constantly increasing. “These German deficiencies will bring 
about their downfall if we on this side of the Atlantic see 
to it that our forces are maintained day in and day out at 
full strength and supplied with every possible néed. 

We have a stern duty here at home if our attacks are to 
surge forward in constantly increasing strength and power 
during what we all hope are the last hours of this great 
iuropean conflict. We must let nothing divert our efforts 
from the great purpose of all these sacrifices of life and ex- 
penditures of money. We must remember that the individual 
soldier will place just as much importance on his life in the 
final week of the victorious advance as he does today. If 
the protective covering fire of bombs and artillery is cur- 
tailed in any degree because of shortages in supply, there will 
be a bitter resentment. 

Recently we were forced to inform the commanders in 
the field that we could not give them the quantities of bombs 
and shells they demanded, but I am now able to report that 
production rates have finally risen somewhat, and we hope 
that the rationing of such necessities will soon be unnecessary. 

Recently it has appeared that as our forces have gained 
positions from which to strike at the heart of Germany and 
just as they are breaking into the last Japanese outposts, the 
feeling that an early victory is assured causes certain of our 
people to relax in the war effort and turn to other con- 
siderations. 1 have complete confidence in the success of 
our military efforts provided we can have steady backing on 
this side of the oceans until the cessation of hostilities is 
actually announced. 

I am talking very frankly to you veterans of the Legion 
because your understanding influence has been of great as- 


sistance to me in the past and the War Department is 
depending on your help to weather the gales of the final 
fighting in Germany and the rapid transfer of our military 
power to the Pacific. 

There is also a very special reason why the young armies 
of this war have a right to your strong support in what is yet 
to come. They have just delivered from the enemy the 
cemeteries of your heroic brothers in arms who fell in your 
war; they have given you back your great war memorials 
and they have redeemed your battlefields—all of them from 
Belgium and Le Cateau, through Cantigny, Chateau-Thierry, 
Soissons and the Marne salient, across the plains north of 
Rheims to the awful fields of the Meuse-Argonne and St. 
Mihiel. And mark this, they did it for you in the best 
American manner, at top speed and within a few days’ time. 

Not satisfied with that, they are about to introduce the 
American art of war into Germany so that any doubts the 
enemy may have had regarding our military competence or 
willingness to fight will be dispelled in an unmistakable and 
final manner. 


War is the most terrible tragedy of the human race and 
it should not be prolonged an hour longer than is absolutely 
necessary. Yet it may have been a good thing for the future 
that our military forces found the opportunity to develop 
and display their power on the battlefield, so that the would- 
be tyrants of the future may realize the power of our great 
democracy and the willingness of its people to defend the 
great principles of freedom against wanton destruction at 
the hands of European dictators or treacherous barbarians of 
the Pacific. 

Finally, | would ask that you keep carefully in mind that 
I have told you several times in the past and now repeat 
again, that our power to defeat the enemy with certainty 
and without the bitter cost of long delays has been largely 
due to the carefully organized cooperation of the British- 
American forces under unity of command. ‘This has made 
possible our great successes, the coordinating of our efforts 
with the vast campaigns of the Russian Armies and the 
Chinese forces, and has permitted the effective employment 
of the other Allied forces who bear their portion of the heat 
of the battle. 


For the past year the sole hope of our enemies has been 
to create dissension in the Allied ranks; and they are still 
hard at it. Bickering over post-war rights should not be 
permitted to delay the armistice or sully the victory. 

Let’s finish this terrible business as a great team, the 
greatest the world has ever known, and then resolve the con- 
flicting peacetime interests of our countries with something 
of the orderly procedure which has enabled us to compose 
our military differences in the much more difficult business 
of conducting a global war. 


Latest Moves in Pacific 


ADEQUATE NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS WILL PROTECT PEACE 
By ADMIRAL CHESTER W. NIMITZ, Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
Broadcast from Pearl Harbor to American Legion Convention in Chicago, Ill., September 18, 1944 


INCE the American Legion last assembled for a na- 
tional convention, American forces fighting in both 
hemispheres have scored some of the most decisive 
and crushing victories in military history. It has been a year 
of decision, a year which has brought Germany to the brink 


of defeat and which has Japan backtracking toward her home 
islands. 

Our coordinated forces in the Pacific now are engaged in 
bitter fighting to capture the Palau Islands. These islands lie 
across our advance to the Philippines from the east. In 
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tackling them, we seek to cut the Japanese defensive line 
which runs west from the cent:.al Caroline Islands through 
the Palau Islands and turns southward to the enemy’s bat- 
tered and besieged stronghold of Halmahera. 

If we succeed in this undertaking, we will have achieved 
three important purposes: 

First, we will have isolated the Japanese in the Caroline 
Islands, and their once important base of Truk will be next 
to useless. 

A second result is the placement of American forces in an 
improved position from which to strangle communications 
between Japan proper and Japan’s conquered territories in 
New Guinea and the Dutch East Indies. When we develop 
the Palau Islands into new bases, the enemy will find it even 
more dangerous to supply or reinforce his marooned troops 
in these areas, and more difficult to obtain from them the 
raw materials, principally oil, he so ungently requires. 

Finally, when Palau falls, an obstacle to our eventual re- 
turn to the Philippines is swept away, and we will have a 
base from which to cover and support General MacArthur’s 
Philippine campaign. 

I thus highlight the significance of our latest move in the 
Pacific because the invasion now in progress more than 4,000 
miles from Pearl Harbor is characteristic of our war against 
Japan from the beginning. In all of our offensive operations 
our goal has been the bringing of more and more enemy-held 
objectives within the range of our weapons. In succeeding 
moves across great ocean distances we have now reached a 
point where these weapons can strike at the enemy’s military 
and industrial vitals. 

The Palau invasion also illustrates the close inter-relation- 
ship of strategic moves in all theatres of the Pacific war. The 
simultaneous moves made from the southwest Pacific toward 
Morotai Island and from the Central Pacific toward the 
Palau Islands, exemplify the cooperation and coordination 
between the two theatres. 

All our forces in all theatres have planned their blows so 
that the enemy has been kept off balance continuously. The 
close coordination of the several commands in the southwest, 
central and north Pacific, and in China and Burma, under 
the direction of the joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington, has 
made possible our substantial progress. This explains why, 
in the words used on Tokyo radio, “Japan has no room for 
optimism.” 

But if the Japanese have “no room for optimism,” we 
Americans have no room for over-optimism. With each new 
westward advance, new problems arise associated with the 
supply of distant bases. We also expect that as we draw 
closer to the heart of Japan we will run into tougher and 
more compact defenses, and we will be attacking in areas 
to which the enemy can better move defenses as needed. 

We have not yet come to grips with the main bodies of 
the well-trained Japanese army, in spite of the virtual an- 
nihilation of some garrison forces stationed on Japan’s outer 
island fortresses and heavy casualties inflicted on her expedi- 
tionary troops in China and in the north and south Pacific. 
The Japanese navy was severely dealt with at Midway, in 
the Solomons, in the raids on Truk and Palau, and in the 
Battle of the Philippine Sea. It is still a threat to the success 
of our operations, still a worthy opponent if and when it 
chooses to come out and fight. 

We are opposed by a tenacious and savage enemy who wor- 
ships false gods and false ideals and who is willing to die for 
them. We cannot allow ourselves to escape from these 
realities to indulge in wishful thinking or heedless optimism. 

Even if the war in Europe were over tomorrow, it would 
take some time to shift the enormous strength accumulated 
there to the tasks we face in the Pacific. 


The big bombers might fly to this theatre in a matter of 
hours only to land on airfields, which necessarily take weeks 
to supply with needed amounts of fuel, food and ammunition. 
This is because our supply lines extend over so many thous- 
ands of miles of water, and there is no way to cover this 
distance with cargo in bulk except by ship. 

Great strides have been made in the field of moving freight 
by air, but it is obviously uneconomic to burn 800 gallons of 
aviation gas flying 500 gallons to the fighting front. So it is 
inevitable that our forward progress must remain directly 
related to the availability of shipping, and many ships will be 
needed in the European theatre to carry goods for the re- 
habilitation of liberated peoples and to supply the many 
American troops who will remain as long as necessary after 
a European victory. 


SHIPPING Is A PROBLEM 


Therefore, victory in Europe will not immediately pro- 
vide us with all the means quickly to overthrow Japan. We 
will need more ships, and we must get the maximum use out 
of each one. Every cubic foot of shipping space available 
to us in the Pacific has had to be used for purposes directly 
connected with winning the war. 

One regrettable result of this necessity is that we have 
not been able to establish a system for giving military leaves 
to many deserving service men. 

Careful thought has been given to the idea of setting up 
a system of rotation by which these men might be furloughed 
home for a time, however brief. Sut for each service man 
sent back, a replacement might have to be sent out, and we 
have not reached the stage where available transportation 
permits such a plan. 

We have been guided by the realization that the quickest 
way to get the boys back home in the greatest number is to 
employ all our resources for the single purpose of licking the 
Japs. To the courageous American lads who have been 
fighting this war, the hunger for home is very real, but be- 
cause they have accepted these necessities, they have been 
able to maintain their enthusiastic will to win. 


FINAL Victory Yet To BE Won 


In view of these facts I want to remind you that even if 
the issue of who is going to win this war is settled in our 
favor, it is not yet settled when our final victory is to be 
won. The answer to that question hinges upon the ability 
and determination of our fighting men and no less upon the 
ability and determination of the people at home. 

Japan will be brought to unconditional surrender much 
more quickly if all of us continue our unconditional efforts 
to win. If these efforts are slackened we have brought a pro- 
longation of the war upon ourselves. 

The generating plant for America’s unprecedented sea 
power is at home. A battleship blasting at enemy fortifica- 
tions or a carrier launching its deadly burden of aircraft 
against the enemy objectives is the result of combined efforts 
that were begun in countless American mines, factories, 
offices, farms, warehouses and shipyards and in the same way 
that there are many factors that go into the creation of sea 
power, so there are many things that go into the maintenance 
of sea power. 

Besides battleships, aircraft carriers, submarines and all 
the other types of combatant ships, we require auxiliary 
vessels such as repair ships, tankers and ammunition ships. 
We also require bases to supply operations of the fleet thous- 
ands of miles away from our coastlines. 

To take away any one of these elements definitely would 
weaken the whole structure by which control over the sea is 
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maintained. This close interrelationship is not always thor- 
oughly understood. 

‘To some people mention of the Navy brings a mental pic- 
ture of a line of battleships majestically cutting blue water, 
or a squadron of carrier aircraft sweeping the sky, or a sub- 
marine sinking an enemy ship with a well-aimed torpedo. 

‘fo*some who live in America’s inland regions mention of 
the Navy may only bring to mind a picture of a local lad in 
bell-bottom trousers who came home on leave with a flock of 
ribbons on his chest and a collection of salty stories. All are 
partially correct, but no one is completely so. 

Like the fable of the six blind men of Industan who went 
to view the elephant, leaving their sense of touch to judge 
what kind of a beast the elephant is, the result was that the 
first to touch the elephant and happening to fall against 
his broad and sturdy side at once began to bawl, “God bless 
me, but the elephant is mighty like a wall.” 


‘The second feeling up the tusk, cried, ‘Ho, what have . 


we here? So very round and smooth and sharp, to me it’s 
mighty clear, this wonder of an elephant is very like a spear,” 
and so on until each had made a different evaluation of what 
constitutes an elephant. The moral of this story is that the 
Navy, like the elephant, has many parts all vitally important 
to the function of the whole. 

The parallel might be carried further. Although we 
would not like to be thought of as being as ponderous as 
the elephant, we have developed tremendous power, and 
there are certain things about which we have an elephant’s 
memory, notably the infamous Japanese attack at Pearl Har- 
bor. This we have already avenged and we will avenge it 
again and again, until the day of our ultimate victory. 

Just as each element of sea power plays a vital role in 
carrying the war to Japan, so each element of our country’s 
industrial and labor power plays a vital part in hastening 
victory. The men fighting the Japanese all are confident the 
great material and moral support extended by the home 
front will not diminish. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to greet the American 
Legion on the occasion of your national convention. 

Mr. Warren H. Atherton, your national commander, paid 
us a visit in the Pacific not long ago. He saw at first hand 
some of the bases that are the stepping-stones toward Tokyo. 

He knows, as I know, that our entrenched enemy and the 
long road we must travel to get at him are barriers to vic- 


tory. They will not be overcome until much hard work has 
been done at home and much hard fighting is done out here. 
But we know, too, and all the American Legion know that 
any aggressor nation choosing to test the fiber of the Ameri- 
can people in war will be given an object lesson in what it 
means to work and what it means to fight. With faith in 
the justice of our cause, and confidence in our ability to see 
it through, we will not fail. 

When we have won the war we must not fail in striving 
for a lasting peace. The peace to follow is not and will not 
be certain unless we are intelligent enough to build an inter- 
national structure that can withstand the storms of the 
future, and until we learn to make such adequate and timely 
preparations to wage war that our enemies would not at- 
tack us. 

War LIKENED TO HURRICANE 


War is like the hurricane which has just struck our At- 
lantic seaboard, leaving death and destruction in its wake. 
Unwanted though they may be, hurricanes are not unpre- 
dictable, and intelligent observation discovers how to fore- 
cast their coming and their probable course. Intelligence has 
likewise taught us how to build against their destructive 
effects, although we find that only the few build against 
them. War, like the hurricane, is the result of unbalanced 
forces which continue until stability or equilibrium is 
restored. Hurricanes are the result of forces over which men 
can exercise no control. He can only do certain things that 
may minimize the damage. 

War, however, results from unstable forces of man’s own 
creation and might be prevented by continuous application 
of intelligent vigilance and preparation. It is in the last 
factor, that of preparation that democracies have failed too 
often. 

There are always some men, both in and out of the Gov- 
ernment, who can recognize the signs of impending war and 
who can be depended upon to sound the alarm. These men, 
however, are powerless to force adequate preparation. You 
men of the American Legion have shown that you have the 
courage and the resolution to face war, with all its horrors, 
and to win through despite the blood, sweat and tears, de- 
spite the mud, filth, flies and stench of rotting dead. In the 
peace to follow, have you the courage and the resolution to 
face your fellow-citizens and insist on an adequate national 
preparedness to maintain this peace? 


Administering Labor Relations in 
A Fish Bowl 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TOMORROW BELONGS TO ALL OF US 


By WALTER B. WEISENBURGER, Executive Vice President, National Association of Manufacturers 
Delivered before the 9th NAM Institute on Industrial Relations, Atlantic City, N. J., September 13th, 1944 


DMINISTERING Labor Relations in a Fish Bowl” 
is the subject assigned to me. A speaker’s first job 
is to qualify for the post. Well, I am “the original, 

blown-in-the-bottle fish bowl operator.” In the NAM “glass 
house” at 14 West 49th Street, I work under the minute 
and constant surveillance of 12,000 members, 24 standing 
committees, 108 directors, 15 officers, AND my wife, not to 
mention a critical secretary. Any clandestine functioning 
of mine would, of course, be about as secret as the news of 
peace. 


The truth of the matter is that I just happen to be in 
Atlantic City recovering from “caisson disease,” which— 
Webster will tell you without fee—is caused by remaining 
unduly long under high pressure. The vernacular for the 
affliction is “the bends”—which comes from trying to ad- 
just your position to so many viewpoints. 

} wouldn't think of posing as a labor relations expert— 
at least before such an illustrious and informed audience. 
MY field is public contact and reactions. So, because you 
have already had some of the best technical wisdom in YOUR 
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field, I’d like to discuss the PUBLIC side of industrial 
relations. I’ve got a two-minute idea I’ve dressed up in a 
one-hour vocabulary for your special edification. 

Please don’t think that I do this in a know-it-all attitude 
for many of you are performing far ahead of anything I 
can tell you. But a summing up of the public relations 
side of industrial relations might inspire us all to a higher 
appreciation of the job ahead. 

To start with, unless your industrial relations are public 
relations, you are only doing a part of your job. 

An industrial relations policy that won’t stand the light 
of day is not a policy—it’s a liability. An industrial relations 
program that can’t become a part of the public policy and 
selling effort of your concern is sadly in need of review 
and repairs. 

You can’t fool the public for long—even if you're in 
politics and have had experience. You can’t—for long— 
have an industrial relations program filled with double talk, 
insincerity and management-doubt to be used openly only 
in labor emergencies. No amount of whitewash will “whiten 
the sepulchre.” But an ounce of prevention will always out- 
weigh a pound of cure. 

No cleverly conceived—no high-sounding but low-per- 
formance program—no program not ingrained from Presi- 
dent to foreman and known in detail by Pete the puddler 
and Maizie the file clerk, is going to do the job that a good 
“goldfish bowl program” will do. 

But, you say, it’s hard to get management convinced that 
good industrial relations are primary top policy. 

That’s too true. Many times I think you fellows ought 
to stay home and send your bosses to these Institutes. In fact, 
I don’t see how you kept them away with the “Miss America” 
contest on last week. 

But it’s also true that, as you professionals often do, you 
strive too hard to make your work sound high falutin’— 
and expensive—a difficult science posing behind coined 
phrases like merit ratings, seniority, up-grading,—just as 
the doctor writes his. prescriptions in Latin to conceal the 
fact that “aqua pura” is water, and “spiritus frumenti” is 
good old whiskey. 

The truth is that Industrial Relations is a very fancy 
name for a very simple business—of being fair to one an- 
other. 

Keep it simple! 
it public! 

Labor relations as a profession is now a prime managerial 
function. It grew up the hard way in the past decade. It 
hasn’t yet reached its real scientific maturity. The daily 
headlines are tragic proof of that fact. But it is far out of 
the experimental stage. And, what’s more comforting to 
you practitioners of the subject, it has grown up to be a 
solid item on industry’s budget. 

It is going to be even more important in peace than in 
war. Believing that, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers is planning to quadruple its department dealing with 
the subject. 

Industrial relations in the past has been more misunder- 
stood than a train announcer. It has been treated by too 
many in the past as something you put on or off to be in 
style—or keep out of trouble. —Too many businesses treated 
it the way they once treated advertising. Advertising man- 
agers were hired as a mild luxury on the advice of some 
banker who thought the firm should indicate progress be- 
fore asking for more loans. Too often it was never taken 
seriously by management and it was a long time getting 
beyond the “showcase” stage. 

Industrial Relations will reach its most useful peak, when 
you, by effort and result, have convinced every manager that 


Keep it an upstairs profession! Keep 


good industrial relations is not a make-shift affair to cover 
up labor disputes. It is the sensible, human, realistic policy 
u hich prevents labor trouble before it happens. 

Your profession will be recognized as completely mature 
when all business administers its labor relations in a fish- 
bowl—right out in the open from any and every viewpoint. 
Everything in the Industrial Relations bowl must be clearly 
displayed, crystal clear for the public, your employees, your 
supervisors, and your stockholders. 

Unless management can translate its labor policy—yes, 
its whole management policy—so that it can be accepted 
by public and employees alike as a logical policy of benefit 
to public, management and worker alike, we're going to lose 
the working formula of American progress in a continuing 
welter of class selfishness and greed and power lust. 

The more we translate—the more we're public and fish- 
bowly and above-board in administering our labor policies, 
the less will “Industrial Relations” be regarded as a synonym 
for labor-baiting. 

We reaust remember that it is to the advantage of un- 
scrupulous labor bosses to keep the public believing that all 
Industrial Relations are bad, and that management is habitu- 
ally against the best interests of the working man. Creation 
of the “under-dog” psychology for the workers’ cause is 
bread and meat to the labor dictators. 

It’s sure fire too. America is a sucker for the “under 
dog.” His sufferings are the chief stock in trade for the 
haranguers, demagogues, misleaders, and some politicians 
who maintain their sway by posing as the champions of the 
downtrodden. 

I am glad America is like that because it shows the un- 
selfishness characteristic of Americans. But it can be almost 
criminal blindness if management, through bad labor prac- 
tices, lends fuel to this public build-up of the “under-dog” 
psychology for labor. 

So valuable is this “under dog” atmosphere to the coffers 
of misguided unions that most of the labor press of this 
country keeps the ranks of labor continually riled up with 
untruthful, distorted and inimical picturing of management 
as the enemy of society. Every sin is a “capital offense” to 
the labor press. In the face of such smearings it’s a wonder 
sensible labor keeps its feet as well as it does. 

This editorial policy of some of the nation’s labor press 
to plant distrust and suspicion of management far beyond 
any justification in fact, is one of the most serious disservices 
to our national progress. But thoughtless, old-fashioned 
brow-beating, surreptitious industral relations by managers 
of enterprise are just as dangerous to national well-being. 

Industrial hostility is a damned poor basis for progress 
in any land, at any time, and we'd better get it behind us 
if we want to start going places in the postwar period. In 
postwar there must be no signs reading, “business going on 
as usual during altercation.” 

The truth is that America cannot afford to let its economic 
foot slip on the subject of employer-employee relationships 
in the postwar future. Too much depends upon our eco- 
nomic stability to risk any misunderstanding among the 
elements of our industrial community. We're going to 
march up to the future together after this war or down to 
oblivion separately, and personally I’ve never felt this coun- 
try was like Atheism—preaching a doctrine of no future. 

The war offered a real public relations opportunity to 
industry, and it has made good use of it. But industry did 
not deliberately set out to make public capital out of its war 
duty. War is a tough, exacting performance in the public 
fishbowl where every efficiency and deficiency come under 
the constant scrutiny of the people—and the people liked 
industry’s war performance. 
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But we can't ride to glory on a good war record alone; 
we can only benefit by lesson as to how business can 
win friends and influence people in the fuiure. 

You and I know that production, not promise, is the key 
to our future. We know that earning power based on pro- 
ductiveness, and not yearning power based on dreams, is 
going to be the ultimate test of the individual’s living 
staridard. 

Putting aside the idealistic chatter of the “ 
let's admit realistically that there is one, 
concerning the future—IT’S GOING 
DUCED, NOT CONJURED UP. 

Only out of production, in which better things are made 
cheaper for more people can we get jobs! 

Jobs won’t come from making a political whipping boy 
out of capital. They won’t come out of higher taxes on 
less production, but out of lower taxes on more production. 
‘They won't come with labor and management at one an- 
other’s throats. Neither will they come out of slow-ups, 
sit-downs or union regulations restricting production. 

They will come out of the public recognition that pro- 
duction is not only indispensable in war, but that production 
is the only way to a worthwhile life in peace. 

Production alone has given us the tools for national sur- 
vival. Production alone will not only create the wealth 
to pay off the huge war debt without bankrupting the na- 
tion but give us prosperity to boot. ‘There is necessity 
a-plenty, therefore, to teach the lesson to the American people 

tarting with our workers—that prosperity and economic 
well-being come from the making of goods. 

Workers must be shown that an honest day’s work for 
an honest day’s pay is the only way to make both goods and 
markets; after all, people buy articles that fit their pocket- 
books and thus make jobs. No plan to restore prosperity 
will work unless the people work. 

Workers must understand that the best interests of all 
are advanced when production efficiency increases—that is 
where better wages, more jobs, and higher living standards 
come trom. 

When people hired to produce don’t produce the consumer 
pays the bill, and the worker reaps the results in fewer op- 
portunities for more pay and better jobs. And don’t forget 
that a consumer is only a worker on his spare time. 

Dependable jobs are the foundation on which the people 
can best build a future of their own liking. Our G. I. Joes 
and G. Il. Janes know that! 

Fewer welcoming arches, flag waving, brass bands and 
victory parades and more jobs is what the returning dough- 
boy wants. 


” 
make-over boys, 
unchanging fact 


TO BE PRO- 


And right there is the greatest opportunity management 
has ever had to demonstrate its good objectives to the Amer- 
ican public—by the way it handles the reemployment of 
returning veterans. Great—because it involves actions and 
not words. 

Here’s a spotlight job in which management can make a 
heap of good will by being prepared with a definite plan 
of reemployment and giving a fishbowl administration of 
that policy. 

It's a swell chance to show Joe that the boss is a human 
guy, concerned not only with highly necessary profits, but 
with the future of his workers. 

lust one thing in passing—the manager who tries just to 
live up to the “G. I. Bill of Rights” and no more will do a 
lousy job. That is no place to use a lawyer and make the 
most of the “letter of the law.” The mere letter of the 
law will be only a scarlet letter in the public mind. This 
is a job to be done with all the understanding and human- 


ness that good industria: and public relations brains can 
summon up. 

And remember! Special effort put on adjusting the handi- 
capped veterans back into our economy is going to make a 
hit with the public—and vice versa, the result can be dis- 
astrous to industry. I saw the other day where a soldier 
took his reemployment status to court—what a horrible pub- 
lic relations tragedy for that company. 

Many companies are now advertising their reemployment 
policies so that all who read may know. Others hesitate 
because they want to be completely sure of their ability to 
employ. I don’t want to advocate hokum statements that 
can’t be lived up to, but management’s caution in “not 
talking” because every phase of the future can’t be nailed 
down is often misunderstood as a lack of interest—the “don’t- 
give-a-damn”’ attitude that lost management so much prestige 
in the depression. If management can’t talk, it ought to at 
least make some motions of interest. 

Management may not have all the answers—no one has, 
no matter how they talk—but they’d better learn to chat 
with the people about a situation that is as much the people’s 
as management’s problem. 

You can always trust the American people to understand 
when you meet them half-way. It’s “intent” that sells them 
most strongly. 

Despite all the clap-trap and tinseled talk of the moment, 
the public has its feet pretty solidly on the ground. The 
people are realists, and by and large they do not expect 
some one to provide them a ready-made and painless future. 

Opinion soundings show there is very little sentiment for 
shorter hour standards. In an emergency, according to the 
Opinion Research Corporation, the public believes that many 
should be employed for three days a week, rather than a 
limited number full time. Nine out of ten expect weekly 
wages to decline when war plants go back to peacetime pro- 
duction. 

Over 82% say, let competition decide what plants will 
be kept going when war ends. 

Pretty good thinking, eh? 

Labor, which after all is public too, has a common sense 
head on its shoulders; it doesn’t think the future is going 
to be made of moonbeams and stardust. About nine out of 
ten workers who have been on their job three years or 
longer, whether in war or non-war work, expect to keep 
their positions. 

Among the new employees, employed less than three years 
in war work, two-thirds expect to lose out. One third in 
non-war work expect to leave or be dismissed. 

I think these are over-cautious viewpoints, but it certainly 
demonstrates that the worker is thinking, that he can be 
appealed to with reason, and that he wants to be let in on 
what to him are the mysteries of the future. Much of that 
future is a mystery to us too, but an announcement of pur- 
pose would make his head rest better at night. 

And the public is disturbed over management’s intentions 
about war workers. A question was put: 

“When war factories have to let people go, do you think 
most factories will do their best to give dismissed war work- 
ers some kind of help, or do you think only a few factories 
will try to do something?” 

18° said they didn’t know if employers will help. 

24° thought most of the employers would try ; but— 

58% believed that only a few employers would try to help. 

Knowing management intimately as I do, I think this is 
an over-exaggerated fear. But whether it’s right or wrong 
is beside the point. If employees have that viewpoint it’s 
just as real as if it were true, and needs a lot of attention. 

The rank and file of labor is willing to listen. Down 
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deep it knows that industry’s success is their success. But too 
many hold to the belief that management’s hide is as thick 
as a rhinoceros’ hide and that it got that way from wallowing 
in profits. 

Too often management operates on the basis of what they 
think their workers think. There’s no need for guess work; 
opinion surveying has become a fairly fixed procedure, and 
reasonably dependable. 

One of the cleverest pieces of public relations of this 
war was the Army release on demobilization last week. It 
was based not on what the generals thought the servicemen 
wanted, but on what the soldiers in the field said was a fair 
order of demobilization. 

The problems which lie ahead, however, may not be as 
difficult as some of those already solved during war. At 
least we've learned a lot of things from both the depression 
and the war. Industry went into the war under something 
of a cloud. It had been kicked around by the politicians and 
made the scapegoat for every national headache of a decade. 

But today more people know more of the truth about in- 
dustry than ever before in our history. 

Why? You know the answer to that. All of you in 
this room had a hand in writing it. In the first place, as 
managers or industrial relations experts, you got more people 
into your plants to help you do the job that had to be done. 
You took your problems to all of your own people for the 
first time, and you carried them to entire communities, ex- 
plaining and repeating every step of the way. 

You brought new faces into industry, expanded the nor- 
mal labor force by some 7,000,000 new wartime workers. 
And you told them the story of production as it applied to 
a nation’s safety and our victory. You told that story with 
perfect “fishbowl” technique, with everything out in the open, 
and all the factors explained. 

But the profession of labor relations did something more. 
To get new workers, and to make and keep them productive, 
you taught industry something new about industrial under- 
standing. You gave management an injection of imagination 
and industrial relations selling that will be of enduring 
value. 

Labor relations as a profession has come of age in the 
past decade because it had to, if there was to be any produc- 
tion worthy of the name. It grew up in a time of general 
economic stress and world unrest. It must continue in peace, 
because it is good business and not because of any government 
big sticks. 

But I need not remind you that even today there is still 
too much expediency and not enough long-range policy in the 
field to carry the profession to the heights it is destined to 
achieve. 

That is understandable. 

It is understandable for a variety of reasons. But there 
are two outstanding ones. ‘The first, is the lack of any 
coherent national policy on labor questions which fixes an 
area of labor responsibility as clearly as it defines, and 
limits, management’s position. The second, is the organized 
entry of labor, as a group, into national politics. Of course, 
the two are inter-twined. The trouble, as far as employer- 
employee relationships go, is that basic economics, and the 
teamwork necessary to effective production, are sacrificed on 
the altar of political purpose. Efficient productive ability, 
and individual worker talents, go out the window as the 
yardstick by which men’s worth is measured, and the ability 
to ring doorbells and carry precincts is substituted by the 
men who write the rules of the game. 

The outcome can only be the type of confusion we have 
had in the past ten years. And there is no economic system 
that can weather the storm of such confusion indefinitely. 
If there is any one overall tribute to the merit of our own 


free enterprise economy that can outshine its magnificent 
production record, it is the fact that this system has withstood 
the stress of such conflict for as long a period as it has. 

Management can stimulate public acceptance of its post- 
war leadership by a better dramatization of its concern for 
the problems of the peopie. 

I know from long experience with thousands of business 
leaders that management has a sharp sense of its social re- 
sponsibility and a deep personal interest in their employees. 
But | have to agree with our critics—many managers have 
a hell of a way of showing it. 

Again, management may not have all the answers, but 
the public scores high on effort. Workers want to feel that 
the boss realizes there will be postwar employment problems 
and that he is trying his best to solve those problems. ‘There- 
fore, the postwar—from here on out—is fraught with tre- 
mendous public relations and industrial relations possibilities. 

The answer lies with the public. No use to fume and 
fret about irresponsible labor leadership; no sense in tirades 
against a labor government that crusades instead of umpiring 
—that dispenses favors instead of justice. Only the public 
can change those out-of-balance conditions. 

Take your case to the Great American Public! 

The part of the public closest to you is your workers. The 
most misunderstood part of management is its industrial re- 
lations and intentions. What a perfect place to start winning 
a good industrial public. 

Talk to your employees. Don’t be afraid. If it’s still 
against the law for management to exercise the rights of 
free speech the sooner the public knows it by court test the 
better. 

If management doesn’t take them into their confidence 
there’s always the union organizer around with a line of 
lingo and sympathy and a big shoulder to cry on. Yet think 
of the advantage management has: the labor organizer sees 
them ten minutes a day on the way home from work and 
takes money from them; management has them at their dis- 
posal eight hours a day and pays them. Make the most of it! 

So if you haven’t already done so, get out the old fishbowl 
and polish it up so it will serve to display your industrial 
relations policy to your employees in a way beyond cavil 
and misunderstanding. 

You don’t build understanding with secrets. And you 
can’t build a better business with silence these days. 

Now, good labor relations is a matter of plants and people 
and no “in-stock” pattern will fit every situation. But, to 
summarize the points I have made, the restatement of these 
general yardsticks may help: 

First, like a good businessman, be sure your merchandise 
is right. Have an industrial relations program that is real 
and warm, fair and honest—stated in fixed and definite terms. 

Second, be sure your program is not a cleverly worded 
veneer to conceal a lukewarm management attitude. If it 
stems from on high and is administered by top authority 
the worker will not question its sincerity. 

Third, stress that management and labor, like you and 
your wife, will aways have differences, but that to foster the 
idea that capital and labor are natural enemies is to commit 
national economic suicide. 

And finally—get a fishbowl in which to administer your 
industrial relations. Your workers can see there’s nothing 
up your sleeve and we and they know they'll come closer 
to seeing their future in that bowl than by gazing into the 
crystal ball of economic soothsayers. 

As John Ruskin says of all educational effort, “It is pain- 
ful, continual and difficult work to be done by kindness, by 
watching, by warning, by precept and by praise, but above 
all—by example.” 

That way lies a better, happier land worth the sacrifices 
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of war. That way we can accomplish the miracle of national 

understanding in which is born the great achievement of a 

nation that has nowhere reached its zenith. 
There are no exclusive claims to the future. 


The great 
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American tomorrow belongs to all of us; workers, managers, 
public and fighting men on their way home. And because 
it belongs to all of us—all of us will have to learn to live 
in it together and on a basis of mutual interest. 


Postwar Problems 


WE MUST HAVE PATIENCE AND FORTITUDE 


By F. H. LA GUARDIA, Mayor of New York City 
Broadcast over WNYC to the People af New York from his office at City Hall, August 13, 1944 


WANT to talk today about our postwar problems. 

As of today, we are not prepared for peace. It took a 

long time to prepare for war. It will take a long time 
to prepare for peace. To date, precious time has been wasted. 
There should not be another minute lost. Congress will have 
to speed up. We all want the war to end at the earliest 
possible moment. We are all hopeful that it will end in 
Europe before long. Yet we are not ready to meet the 
situation at home when it does. Nothing short of a miracle 
will save us from a great deal of trouble and anxiety. It is 
just taking too long to get the postwar program settled and 
the necessary legislation enacted in order to prepare and be 
ready. Failure to be ready will be extremely costly, perhaps 
ten times more than a constructive program, besides the 
trouble, the hardship, the suffering and the anguish that 
will be caused. Relief is always costly and does not settle 
anything. 

‘Those of us who were close to the unemployment situation 
know what relief costs, and we know that it is not a final 
solution. We must provide work and opportunity and secu- 
rity. Relief, idleness and sympathy will not do. 

Let us look at the situation. Over ten million men and 
women are now in the armed forces; about thirty million 
men and women are now employed in war industries, in- 
cluding transportation, agriculture and mining; seventy-five 
to eighty percent of our factories, shops, plants and yards 
are now engaged solely in war production. The problem 
then is to get the demobilized veterans into jobs, to keep 
war industry workers in employment and to transform war 
plants back to peacetime production. In addition we must 
keep agriculture going to its maximum production. We 
know that all ten million men in the armed forces will not 
be discharged at one time. The first impact, though, will be 
felt for several months after demobilization starts. We must 
be prepared to give these men jobs, to keep them in jobs and 
to absorb veterans in gainful employment after they are 
discharged. 

Many mistakes have been made here at home. Mistakes 
are bound to happen in a great emergency and in such a 
gigantic task. Many of the mistakes were pardonable be- 
cause of inexperience. Some of the mistakes were unpardon- 
able because of past experience. 

To meet this gigantic problem, everyone must do his 
share. The responsibility may be divided into four parts: 

. The Government. 


I 
2. Industry and Commerce. 
3 


. Agriculture. 
4. Wage Earners. 
What should each do: 
THe GovERNMENT 


1. The House of Representatives should proceed without 
delay to enact into legislation the remaining part of the 


Baruch recommendations not yet written into law or con- 
tained in the George Bill. Congress should perfect the con- 
tract termination law and proceed at once to provide for aid 
and assistance in converting industry back to peacetime pro- 
duction. 

It should, insofar as is possible and practical, define its 
taxing policy for 1945-1946. This, of course, is always sub- 
ject to the act of a subsequent Congress. However, a declara- 
tion of a tax policy, while not binding on a subsequent Con- 
gress, would be reassuring to industry and commerce and at 
the same time would have great force and would be con- 
sidered with great respect by the new Congress. 

Congress should approve a federal, state, municipal public 
works program, with immediate appropriations made avail- 
able to Federal, State and local governments for the prepara- 
tion of engineering and architectural plans and specifications, 
and definite commitments as to the amounts of grants to 
state and local sub-divisions of government. Congress should 
pass the federal highway bill with authorization for in- 
creased appropriation. It does not provide enough as it 
now stands. 

A careful study of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 should be made to obtain timely, perfecting and clarify- 
ing amendments if they should be deemed necessary. Nothing 
should be left in doubt. The rehabilitation and educational 
features of this law are excellent. Here the mistakes and 
experience of the last world war have been helpful. 

The reemployment provisions, of course, are necessary, 
but providing an employment agency does not create jobs by 
and of itself. In this instance, as in every other, it will be 
seen that a comprehensive plan is absolutely necessary. The 
Veterans Reemployment Agency will be of great value if 
industry and commerce are able to give jobs. It will be use- 
less if there are no jobs. 

Provision should be made in the guaranty of veterans 
loans to permit the pooling of individual loans among vet- 
erans who desire to join in an approved business venture. 

The government should now provide a guaranty of loan 
to industry and business for the purpose of deferred main- 
tenance, expansion, replacement of equipment and machinery 
of any company or individual who has been or was solvently 
engaged in industry or business prior to or during the war. 

Provisions for displaced war workers must also be made. 
We must be realistic. We cannot talk about the consumption 
of consumers goods and purchasing power and remain silent 
as to what is to happen to millions of war workers who will 
necessarily lose their jobs. The provisions in the Kilgore 
Bill were not all excessive or exaggerated. A large number 
of workers unemployed, with barely a subsistence allowance, 
will only prolong the period of resumption of peacetime 
production. 

As the George Bill goes from the Senate to the House, 
careful consideration should be given by the members to 
many excellent provisions in the Kilgore Bill. Out of it all 
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should come a well balanced, easily administered, effective 
plan for part of our postwar problems. Both bills provide 
too much machinery for administration. Any attempt to 
mix, to mingle, or to merge any administrative duty, direct 
or indirect, with the legislative branch of the government 
would only create a governmental melange, not in keeping 
with our philosophy of government, and will cause trouble. 
It has never and will never work. When congressional com- 
mittees want information they have the power to get it. For 
a congressional committee to sit with an advisory committee 
in the administration of any law is not only impracticable 
but dangerous. The administration of all provisions of law, 
I repeat again, should be streamlined and decision and 
responsibility definitely fixed in as few individuals as is 
possible. Both bills contain the weakness of divided authority, 
too many committees, very unwieldy and cumbersome ad- 
ministrative machinery. 

A great deal of our trouble has been caused by disparity 
of labor conditions in various states. This condition is now 
sought to be perpetuated in the George Bill. Every postwar 
problem is a national problem. The displacement of war 
workers and the rehabilitation of industry is not a State 
problem but a national problem. Unemployment allowance 
should be uniform. True, there might be a slight differential 
in the cost of living in the various sections of the country. 
In the main though it necessarily must be uniform in amount, 
in administration and in terms and conditions. To separate 
this into 48 administrations is not only costly but unscientific. 
It may create patronage and pap but it will not be as efficient 
as a national system. Imagine ten million workers shopping 
around for the states having the highest unemployment in- 
surance. Imagine an administration allowing travel expense 
without a complete coordinated national plan of knowing 
just how, where and why money is spent for travel and ex- 
pense of families of war workers. Some may have a right 
to return home, others may want to go where work is avail- 
able but all of this has to be coordinated and brought under 
the supervision and control of one administration. Provision 
for 48 state administrations of unemployment insurance may 
be good politics. It is bad, very bad socially and economically. 

The delay in obtaining necessary postwar legislation, the 
duplication and legislative confusion created by two bills 
on the same subject in the Senate, each reported out by Com- 
mittee, the need of one comprehensive plan, all indicate the 
necessity of an over-all study and consideration of these 
problems by Congress. To those not familiar with par- 
liamentary procedure, the difficulty may not be apparent. 
Under the present rules, with different committees consider- 
ing the various parts of the entire program, delay, duplica- 
tion, omission are all bound to happen. The House of 
Representatives has seen this in the appointment of a Special 
Post War Study Committee. The weakness of this Com- 
mittee, though, is that it has not been given the necessary 
power to report definite legislation. It can only make recom- 
mendations. That means delay, more hearings, more study, 
more investigations, more reports. It would be very helpful 
if each House of Congress appointed its own special legisla- 
tive committee on postwar problems. This committee should 
consist of the Chairman, ranking Majority and Minority 
members of the Ways and Means, Appropriations, Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, Agriculture, Labor and, if neces- 
sary, Army and Navy Committees, with full power to pre- 
pare and report legislation to their respective bodies. This 
will bring under one consideration, at one time, the entire 
picture and will enable proper approach and treatment of the 
various problems, the necessary tying in of all postwar 
activities, coordination and cooperation, and eliminate a 
great deal of bureaucracy and personnel. 


The government in Washington must be streamlined. The 
greater number of war agencies should be terminated. All 
duplication and overlapping must be eliminated. Each de- 
partment of government should absorb the functions of the 
various agencies which pertain to its particular field. This 
subject alone could be discussed at length. I may do so at 
another time. 

It is absolutely necessary that insofar as is prudently pos- 
sible, without impairing the postwar program, which will be 
very costly, the government should estimate its postwar ex- 
penses for a period of five years. In order to avoid any mis- 
understanding, disappointment or irritation, a definite policy 
on lend-lease must be proclaimed now before it is too late. 
We may have to give some aid to the unhappy invaded coun- 
tries. It should be restricted to such countries. Lend-lease, 
though restricted, after the termination of hostilities, must 
be limited to goods and commodities. All of the countries 
will need building materials, machinery, clothes, food and 
medical supplies. This all can be supplied under the pro- 
visions of lend-lease with easy terms of payment or exchange 
later in commodities. There should be no cash loans except 
for a critical or emergency situation. | am talking about 
government money. Reestablished governments or new gov- 
ernments, of course, would be permitted to float bond issues 
on such terms as they are able to negotiate. 

A system of universal military training will have to be 
established for all boys between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one, giving choice to the individual as to when he 
will serve within that age period, or compulsory at twenty- 
one. Suitable arrangements, of course, can and must be 
made for college students without interruption of their col- 
lege or post-graduate courses. This is very easy to accomplish. 
Alongside of this, states must strengthen their compulsory 
educational laws in order to take from the competitive labor 
market children of tender years and immature youth. 

On the other end of the pool, a more uniform system of 
old-age pensions should be established throughout the count. y. 
No old-age pensions should be allowed where the beneficiary 
continues employment in any competitive field. Unemploy- 
ment insurance should be more uniform throughout the 
country. This, of course, is only palliative and not a cure. 
Let us give more thought as to how to keep people at work 
rather than how to keep them out of work. Labor wants 
work with decent pay not idleness with relief. We must 
establish security of employment to such an extent that the 
cost of unemployment insurance would be greatly reduced 
and the benefits to seasonal workers greatly increased. 

We have learned that a great deal of destitution, which is 
very costly to local and state governments, comes from the 
disability of the head of the family to work owing to illness. 
At this date little need be said as to the need of a health 
insurance system throughout the country. It is past the study 
stage. Sufficient information, knowledge and even experience 
have been obtained to put such a plan into operation. 

We have heard too much of surpluses. Paradoxically, it 
has caused hunger in our country. It is almost unbelievable 
that when we had the greatest unemployment, we had the 
greatest food surplus. The same is true as between nations. 
Some countries had surpluses and did not know what to do 
with them, other countries were in want. That is one of 
the main causes of war. It must be removed. Just talking 
about it will not solve the problem. We must act and we 

must be prepared to go into operation to care for surplus 
the moment the war ends. Oh, for the first few months 
there will be such need of food and material in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia that the laissez-faire, the happy-go-lucky, 
the unthinking, the day-by-day businessman, the pawn- 
broker, will say—“Oh, everything is fine, why worry?” 
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I tell you that there is cause to worry. No people within 
a country from now on will go hungry and no country in 
the world will go hungry. Our Government should provide 
at once a surplus commodity export corporation operating 
on a hemispheric basis in concert with like organizations of 
Central and South America. A like government corporation 
should be established for the European-African territory, 
and the third for the Pacific-Asiatic area. Heretofore we 
have talked about surpluses but we do not really know if 
we ever had a real surplus of anything. A surplus is that 
amount of any given commodity over and above the needs 
of all the people. What we have called surplus was the 
amount over and above the purchasing power of the people. 
Do I make myself clear? As an illustration:—We had’ great 
trouble in the past with surpluses of dairy products, milk, 
butter and cheese. I say we have never had a real surplus 
of dairy products in this country. If every infant and child 
in the United States had sufficient and the proper quantity 
of milk every day, if every family had sufficient and the 
proper quantity of butter every day, ignoring cheese entirely, 
we would not have had a surplus of dairy products. There- 
fore, to balance the world’s surpluses, it is necessary that a 
definite formula be established. 

Roughly stated it means that the daily needs of the people 
of the entire country should be taken as the normal required 
amount of any commodity. The amount over that require- 
ment is then declared a surplus. ‘That surplus then is taken 
with the surplus of the same commodity of other countries 
in the hemisphere, and placed in the pool. It is disposed of 
by sale or exchange to countries needing that particular com- 
modity. The European or Asiatic countries do the same, and 
provide for sale or exchanges between the three world sur- 
plus commodity corporations. When the commodity arrives 
in the country requiring it, it is then distributed through 
the regular channels of trade in accordance with the economy 
of that particular country. It is not difficult. We have the 
food; we have the raw materials; we have the demand; and 
soon it will be learned that a perfect balance can be main- 
tained. Of course, this would eliminate speculation. This 
would eliminate monopoly. This would prevent excess profits 
and excess suffering. By the establishment of the hemispheric 
Surplus pool, a market is assured to the farmers of each 
nation for all that they produce. No more economy of want, 
no more curtailing production, but encouraging production. 
There is no originality in this idea. It has been talked about 
and studied for years. Selfish interests have always been 
able to oppose it in this and other countries. 

Now let us consider another kind of surplus, temporary 
but quite important—that is surplus war supplies. Let us 
get right to the point. Congress is giving a great deal of 
attention to legislation regulating sale of surplus war sup- 
plies. ‘The amount of surplus supplies will not only be 
gigantic, but fantastic. Now right here, let us remember 
that the Army and the Navy should be praised and not 
criticized for having such enormous amounts of every kind 
of supplies on hand. It is their job to fight and win the war. 
They dare not take any risk as to when and how the war 
will end. It is their respgmsibility to have ammunition and 
weapons and food ang@naterials and supplies of every kind 
everywhere—when where it may be needed—in sufficient 
quantities. Therefore, the American people should know that 
the enormous supplies which we will find after the war is 
the result of a fine and thorough job on the part of the 
Army and the Navy. 

More thought and study has been given to the disposal of 
war surplus supplies now than had been given before the 
end of the last war. A super agency of government has been 


established with a splendid personnel, which is intended to 
cover all the procurement agencies of the government that 
will have surplus supplies on hand. Every detail has been 
worked out as to cataloging, pricing, advertising, financing, 
and as | stated, Congress is now considering definite legisla- 
tion. 

I make this prediction—that if the selling agency is per- 
fect, that if the laws enacted by Congress provide for the 
eficient and speedy disposition by sale of all war surplus 
material, that within ninety days after the same will go into 
operation, the Congress will hastily repeal its own legislation 
and stop the sale af 99 percent of the surplus supplies. Sounds 
strange, doesn’t it? Well, it is a fact. Just look. Are we not 
bending every effort to get industry back to peacetime pro- 
duction? Do we not want to employ every man that it is ab- 
solutely possible? Well then, if we want to do that, do you 
not see how the sale of the surplus supplies through the 
regular channels of trade will retard peacetime production ? 

Yes, there are some articles on the list which will be help- 
ful in restoring peacetime production; tools and dies, and 
machinery, may be needed at once, but no machine should 
be sold unless it is needed to restore peacetime production 
and not if another machine could be made in the time that 
is required. Some raw material, such as copper and lumber, 
and other materials, should be sold, but only so much as 
will get peacetime production going up to the time that same 
material can be produced. If all the reserve aluminum on 
hand were sold as surplus supplies now, it would close down 
the production of aluminum for a long time. That in turn 
will cause the unemployment of thousands of workers. Take 
for instance, planes and motors for airplanes. Why there will 
be an enormous quantity on hand. If all of the surplus were 
to be sold here and abroad, I predict that there would not 
be an airplane motor constructed in our country in five years. 
That would cause unemployment to hundreds of thousands 
of workers. Airplanes that may be used for commercial 
purposes, should be loaned to commercial airlines as replace- 
ments for present worn equipment on condition that an order 
for a new plane with new motors is placed for each plane 
and motor loaned which will be returned on delivery of 
the new plane and new motor. The same is true in trucks 
and cars, in paint, and bolts and nuts, and in the thousands 
and tens of thousands of different articles and goods that 
the government will have on hand. 


The Government, of course, should use materials and 
goods for its own establishments. It should give to state and 
municipal government replacements of materials and supplies 
that it may need, but only on condition that the state or 
municipality authorize the appropriation for the succeeding 
year of its normal requirements for such material and sup- 
plies. There is a great need now of blankets and sheets and 
medical supplies in our hospitals. But how about the mills, 
how about raw wool and cotton? If all the shoes and clothes 
that the Government will have on hand are to be sold 
through regular channels of trade, it sure will retard re- 
sumption of leather and textile production in this and other 
countries. 


Someone will ask, “Well, isn’t it wasteful not to sell all 
of those surplus supplies?” 


The answer is “Yes,” of course it is wasteful. War is 
wasteful and destructive and this enormous amount of sur- 
plus supply is just part of the waste and destruction of war. 
So let us not fool ourselves. I have told committees of Con- 
gress just what I am telling you now. We must be realistic 
and practical. It is less costly to pay wages to produce new 
goods than pay insurance for unemployment. 
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2. INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


Everybody is talking about free enterprise today. When 
I say everybody, it seems from the member of a Local of 
organized labor, to the President of the United States. It 
seems to be the will of the majority of the American people. 
That being so, then we must face this big problem honestly, 
frankly and realistically. Free enterprise means business for 
profit. If that is the will of the people, then business and 
industry must be given a chance to operate. Given good 
wages and wholesome working conditions, an opportunity of 
profit commensurate with the capital and risk involved must 
be made possible. Talking about profits, taxes tantamount 
to almost complete requisition and free enterprise at one and 
the same time, simply does not mix. Hog-tying legislation 
likewise interferes with free enterprise and the profit sys- 
tem and the creation of permanent employment under this 
system. Now mark you, I am not giving my views. I am 
stating what must be realistically faced if those who talk 
about free enterprise want to bring it about successfully. In 
the modern, scientific, industrial age in which we are living, 
we must not be frightened at big undertakings. Many of 
the consumers’ goods and desirable goods cannot be produced 
today unless they are produced in maximum quantities and 
the manufacturer is permitted to avail himself of every 
possible economy in the purchase and processing of raw ma- 
terials, the manufacture and distribution of the ultimate 
goods. 

Industry and business, as I said before, has a responsi- 
bility. Granted that it should know exactly how it stands 
in legislation and insofar as is possible taxation, it must 
reconcile itself to fair and reasonable profits, to new condi- 
tions pertaining to labor, to close cooperation with its em- 
ployees and the recognition that the employees come to have 
a vested interest in something that they have contributed in 
building and creating. The time may not be distant that a 
certain percentage of profits beyond a fair and reasonable 
return may be shared by management and labor. Security of 
employment is necessary and in the long run economical to 
the employer himself. Therefore, production should be 
systematized in such way as to avoid seasonal work. ‘There 
is no reason why the automobile or the petticoat manufac- 
turer should produce only in a certain season of the year. 
Given its model or style, production may well be spread dur- 
ing the twelve months of the year. 


Business and industry should now be ready with its post 
war plans for deferred maintenance, expansion, replace- 
ments and enlargement or new enterprise. There is plenty 
of money available and as I stated, the government may 
provide some sort of partial loan guaranty. There is nothing 
more discouraging, and I am sorry to say I have heard many 
important, yes, even big bankers and businessmen, tell ime, 
“Oh, wait, let’s win the war first.” This type of mind will 
not fit in the post war period. This is the pawnbrokers’ 
and pushcart peddlers’ mentality. All the shenanigans and 
questionable promotional schemes which flourished in the 
early days of railroads and right down into the late twenties, 
must be forgotten. If business or industry sells bonds, the 
investors must know that they are absolutely good with 
sufficient property back of them. In exchange, the investor 
takes a lower rate of interest. Watered stock and over- 
capitalization must likewise be avoided, the stockholder must 
be ussured that he is in a business and not a lottery. More 
labor and owner representation will have to be given on the 
directory boards. Existing restraint of trade and anti-trust 
laws must be brought up to date to meet the technology of 
mass production, changed labor conditions and magnitude of 
modern industry. The Department of Commerce must be 


vested with the authority and power to protect honest busi- 
ness and industry. An opportunity should be given to busi- 
ness and industry to apply for approval of contracts, agree- 
ments or any undertaking before same is put into operation, 
in order to ascertain if it conflicts with any existing restrain- 
ing or trust law. When industry and business want to do 
the right thing, they should not be placed in jeopardy or 
tempted to violate the law when it is not their intention to 
do so. I want to state again now, that I am simply stating 
what should be done if a system of free enterprise is to be 
the policy of our nation. 
3. AGRICULTURE 

With the exception of perhaps the last few years in this 
country, agriculture has never had a chance in this or any 
other country of the world. For centuries, countries of the 
older world thrived on the exploitation of the peasants. In 
this country, industry profited, in the past, by the misery of 
the farmers. That day should be gone and gone forever. 
Unless we are very careful, we may again depress agriculture 
to the depths of bankruptcy and poverty as was done after 
the last world war in this country. I wonder how many 
realize that the job of a shirt-maker in a shop in New York, 
or a mechanic in a plant in Detroit may depend upon the 
wheat crop in the Argentine or in Australia, to say nothing 
of the economic condition of the farmers of this country? 

Our agriculture economy must be based on a policy of 
plenty. Everything that the soil can produce must be en- 
couraged. Parity, not parity-plus, but real parity prices must 
be assured to the farmer, and what is more, that he will find 
a market for his crops. This is only possible with the world 
surplus pool I talked about a moment ago. ‘The American 
farmer is entitled to fair and just compensation for his labor, 
the labor of his family, and for fair, just and reasonable re- 
turns for his investment. That is all he wants, that is all 
he has ever asked. If he gets that, he is prosperous. If the 
American farmer is prosperous, he buys cfothes and furniture 
and household goods, machinery and all sorts of things that 
we make in the city. That means employment in the cities— 
wages—and in turn a good market for his products. Now 
when you put this circle in reverse, it is just too bad. The 
farmer is broke and he cannot buy, and because he cannot 
buy, the fellow in the city does not have a job and he cannot 
buy sufficient food. It is just as easy to keep the gear for- 
ward as to let it slip into reverse. 

If the nations of the world are really desirous of main- 
taining peace, nothing is more important than that all of 
the people of the world should have enough to eat. God 
Almighty has placed sufficient food on earth for all the 
people. It has not all been equally distributed; but the bal- 
ance is there. While one country may produce one crop in 
surplus quantities, it does not have another commodity it 
needs and which another country produces. To think of 
people starving with a surplus of food of any kind is not only 
stupid, but sinful. 

4. LABorR 


We now come to the wage earners. Labor has an oppor- 
tunity to make a great contribution to our postwar adjust- 
ment. It has the greatest opportunity in the entire history 
of industry. Labor has gained a position, its rights have been 
recognized. This brings with it responsibility. Granted a 
policy of a decent living wage, security and provision against 
unemployment, it necessarily follows that labor must produce 
sufficient to create such wages and working conditions. 
Wages must necessarily be maintained by production, Slow- 
down, limited production, idle standbys, are costly to labor 
and to industry. 
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Speaking very frankly, in the period of adjustment follow- 
ing the war, with the huge number of discharged war work- 
ers and demobilized soldiers, full and complete cooperation 
will be Unless ample, equitable distribution of 
work is provided between the discharged war workers and 
the demobilized veterans, there is great danger of irritation, 
friction and serious trouble between these two groups. There 
are some thirty million men and women, as I said before, 
now employed in war industries. Let us assume that there 
will be about ten million who will not be required in war 
industry and ten million who eventually will be demobilized 
from the armed forces. Here we have a pool of twenty 
million men and women for whom work must be provided. 
As | see it, in all governmental postwar public improve- 
ment, the employment should be distributed on a fifty-fifty 
basis between demobilized veterans and unemployed war 
workers. ‘The same ratio of one-half veterans and one-half 
war workers should be followed as closely as conditions will 
permit in all postwar new industry, and in continuing in- 
dustry and business insofar as is possible. Women who have 
homes and are not self-supporting, as well as overtime and 
dual employment will all have to give way in order to pro- 
vide a greater spread of employment. Organized labor 
should be the one to present this plan and to see it enforced. 
That in and of itself is sufficient to avoid the danger of 
friction between veterans and organized labor. 

In order to maintain the purchasing power necessary to 
provide permanent employment, it is essential that produc- 
tion increase. I repeat, the whole situation depends upon the 
wage earner producing. Everything should be based on that. 
The greater the production, the greater the stability of 
employment. The greater the production, the better the 
wages. 


necessary. 


I have felt for a long time that a fixed, fair and just 
annual pay with steady work is better than a fictitious hourly 
rate with little or no work. I have always felt that full-time 
jobs for all is better than jobs for some with overtime. I am 
quite aware that the old-line labor leader disagrees with that. 
However, this is something that all trades should consider. 
An annual pay with steady work will bring more return to 
the individual and his family than an hourly rate, uncertain, 
indefinite and seasonal. I have heard from both employers 
and union leaders that it is impossible to fix an annual pay 
for seasonal work. That is not so. It is quite possible to 
provide greater income to the worker on an annual basis and 
vet reduce the cost of production to the employer. This is 
something which should receive the prompt attention of 
labor. 


Labor should ste to it that the standards of wages are 
more uniform throughout the country. The Wage and Hour 
Law has helped considerably. That is not enough. Working 
conditions, rules imposed by labor, if good in one section of 
the country should be good in all sections of the country. 
Often it is not wages, but working conditions that drive an 
industry out of one section into another section of the coun- 
try. That is not good for industry and in the long run it 
is not good for labor. Fair employers who want to do the 
right thing for labor, who pay good wages, who recognize 
the rights of labor, should be protected by labor itself against 
unfair competition caused by inferior working conditions in 
other parts of the country. 

Jurisdictional strikes must be avoided. Surely labor can 
provide the genius and the good will to prevent a stoppage 
of work often involving hundreds of innocent workers on a 
job because of some jurisdictional dispute. The employer or 
the contractor is helpless. Government mediation or con- 
ciliation agencies are helpless. 


A great deal of thought should be given to this. The art 
of construction, improvement in machinery, plastics and new 
materials will come into use rapidly after the war. These are 
often the causes of jurisdictional disputes as to who will do 
the job. This is labor’s problem. The employer, the con- 
tractor, is not concerned. The cost is the same to him. 
Therefore, it is labor’s responsibility to provide the ma- 
chinery for the adjustments of such disputes within its own 
rank without the interruption, the delay, or losses to the 
contractor or employer and to labor itself. I know that 
people unfamiliar with labor conditions will believe that a 
suggestion of this kind is wholly unnecessary, but those who 
have experience know how costly a jurisdictional strike is to 
both labor and employer. Assurance of the elimination of 
this evil should be complete. 


Labor organizations have sought honorably to maintain 
the terms and conditions of agreements. Recently a bad prac- 
tise has been creeping in of mass “sickness” and stoppage of 
work, which of course is nothing but an unlawful strike. In 
such instances, the labor organization concerned should 
assume the responsibility of filling the vacant ranks in order 
to continue service and production in accordance with the 
terms of the agreement that labor itself has signed and 
pledged to maintain. 

Labor can be most helpful in maintaining standards of liv- 
ing as well as in the social well being of the people of this 
country. It can also serve very helpfully in establishing rela- 
tions with labor of other countries in aiding to establish 
proper standards of living, and the end of systems of starva- 
tior wages detrimental to countries where decent standards 
exist. Labor must also police its own ranks and drive from 
within its midst crooked leaders and anyone who would 
racketeer or who would betray the cause of labor. And, 
finally, labor must not only open its doors but its books to 
the returning veterans without excessive initiation or admis- 
sion dues. In fact, it would be smart to give membership to 
men and women in labor organizations on the presentation 
of an honorable discharge. We must not forget thousands 
of boys have been instructed and trained in skilled trades. 
The Seabees of the Navy, the Engineer Corps of the Army, 
the Signal Corps, the Air Corps, yes and tanks and all the 
mechanized branches of the armed forces, have instructed 
and trained thousands and thousands in skilled trades. 

These boys must have a chance to work. These boys are 
entitled to a job. I strongly advise labor to take these vet- 
erans into their organizations and to adopt the system of 
sharing the work—one worker and one veteran for every 
two new jobs available. 

In conclusion I say that I know a great deal of all this 
sounds visionary, but I can assure you it is not only necessary 
but practical. To slip up on any one of the various factors 
necessary for a postwar prosperous, peaceful world is court- 
ing disaster. I hate to say this, but unless we are sure that 
the economy of our own country will be well-balanced, that 
there will be work for all and social security, we are in for 
very serious trouble. Is it not better to plan ahead and to 
deliberately prepare for the situation, constructively and in 
an orderly manner? If we fail, it will be disorderly and 
troublesome. It will lead to serious conditions, even more 
serious than we dare to contemplate. And it will be so much 
less costly to arrange our postwar national system intelli- 
gently than to be caught unprepared, to be met with trouble, 
and costly palliatives and make-shift solutions. 

Will the postwar period be costly? Yes, because it is part 
of the war and it is just impossible to snap back into peace 
and normal peacetime conditions in one instant. With pro- 
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visions already made by Congress or now under considera- 
tion, the fiscal year following the end of the war will require 
about 70% of the last war fiscal year. The second year per- 
haps 50% of the average yearly cost of the war. The third 
year 25% and from that point tapering off. This, of course, 
assumes a complete, well coordinated postwar program. 

Some will say, “But some of the suggestions will be 
costly.” No, not at all. Social security will not be costly 
if our economy is based on a huge production and people are 
employed. There is one complaint that the plan for dispos- 
ing of surplus food and other natural resources will increase 
the cost of living. No, not at all. Much cheaper than pro- 
viding relief for the unemployed, much cheaper than subsi- 
dizing reduced production or killing of livestock. Much 
cheaper when it will bring into the country goods and com- 
modities that we cannot grow or produce. 

It will be pointed out that not disposing for cash surplus 
war materials will entail a great loss. Not at all, when you 
consider the loss in employment and production awaiting the 
consumption and use of the surplus war material. Some em- 
ployers will say that the annual pay will increase the cost 
of production, and labor leaders will say that it is not prac- 
tical and that the workers will get less. Both are wrong. It 
can be mathematically demonstrated that it will increase the 
pay of the worker, reduce the cost of production. 

I feel that we are the most fortunate people in the whole 


world. Our task is so much easier than the postwar task of 
Great Britain, France or China. We cannot even compare 
the case of our postwar task with that of the invaded coun- 
tries or of Germany and Japan by the time we are through 
with them. To start with, we have the resources. Our 
country has not and in all likelihood will not suffer any 
devastation. Would it therefore not be an unpardonable 
failure and a blemish on our generation if we fumble at 
this time? The disastrous effect, the failure of a plan to 
provide for a sound economic postwar society in our country, 
will bring havoc and ruin to us in this day and make it ex- 
tremely difficult for the next and the generation after that. 
The problems that we must consider and solve are not po- 
litical, Our problems are economic and social. We cannot 
delay. We must work out, not a democratic economy or a 
republican economy; it must not be teutonic or slavic or 
latin—we must evolve a purely American economy to meet 
our needs, our habits, our customs and our system of gov- 
ernment. It will require generosity in politics, particularly 
in this year; it will require goodwill on the part of all men. 
It will require unselfishness to the greatest degree on the 
part of all the groups: capital, labor, social and political. It 
will require unselfish, patriotic teamwork. It will require 
courage, the like of which no statesman in the entire history 
of our country has been called upon to display. It can be 
done—it should be done. With God's help, we will do it. 


Men or Machines? 


THE REACTIONARY INFLUENCE OF SO-CALLED PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University, New York City 
Delivered at the Opening of the 191st Academic Year of Columbia University, September 27, 1944 


HE widespread discussion of the educational process 
which is now going on throughout the nation gives 
evidence of much misunderstanding and confused 
thinking. The truly educational process in any form is and 
must be one and the same in respect to its ideals and the 
guidance which it offers toward achieving them. It may, of 
course, be multiform in respect to its methods and its content. 

Liberal education takes precedence over every other form 
of instruction. It must always be dominant. Vocational 
training or instruction, which is something quite distinct 
from education, should always follow the ideals and methods 
of liberal education and be subordinate to them. If, on the 
other hand, liberal education be even crippled, much less 
abandoned, then no matter how successful vocational training 
may be, its products will not be men but machines. 

The factors in carrying on a liberal education are the 
home, the school and the church. It is because the home is 
so often overlooked and neglected as a fundamental edu- 
cational influence and because excessive responsibility is put 
upon the school without the aid and cooperation of the 
family that there are so great and so many shortcomings in 
the education of today. What is now popularly described 
and discussed by the grandiloquent term juvenile delinquency 
is, in fact, chiefly the result of the lack of home training. 
Good manners and sound morals on the part of the young 
must have their foundation and their beginnings in the dis- 
cipline offered by the home. It is only under such conditions 
that the school may, when the time comes, take on and suc- 
cessfully establish its share of responsibility for the strength- 
ening and continuance of this necessary discipline and train- 
ing. 


No more reactionary influence has come into education 
than that which is oddly described as progressive education. 
This plan of action or rather non-action would, in its ex- 
treme form, first of all deprive the child of his intellectual, 
social and spiritual inheritance and put him back in the 
Garden of Eden to begin all over again the life of civilized 
man. He must be asked to do nothing which he does not 
like to do. He must be taught nothing which he does not 
choose to learn. He must not be subject to discipline in 
good manners and sound morals. In other words, he must 
be let alone to do what he likes in this amazing twentieth 
century world in order that what has been called his indi- 
viduality may grow naturally and without guidance or dis- 
cipline. It is just such fantastic doctrines as these which 
explain so much of that which goes on day by day and which 
both shocks and alarms truly civilized human beings. 

We are unfortunately brought face to face almost daily 
with convincing evidence that skillful training in some specific 
vocation is often assumed to be an acceptable substitute for 
liberal education. Nothing could be farther from the fact. 
In the Middle Ages the constructive thought of Europe chose 
the Trivium—grammar, logic and rhetoric—and the Quad- 
rivium—arithmetic, geometry, music and astronomy—to be 
the instruments with which to lay the foundations of liberal 
education as it was then understood. Centuries later these 
subjects were superseded by the study of languages and 
literatures, of history and of philosophy. Afterwards the 
fundamental principles of natural science were added as well 
as the history and basic thought of the world’s economic 
organization and life. It is not only, however, the subject 
matter of instruction which constitutes liberal education, it 
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is still more the spirit in which this subject matter is pre- 
sented and the lessons which are drawn from that interpre- 
tation. Of outstanding excellence in presenting the founda- 
tion of a liberal education are the three courses offered for 
years past by the Faculty of Columbia College—Contempo- 
rary Civilization, Humanities, and Science, the like of which 
should be offered in substance, at least, to every college 
student in the land. 

‘The rise of democracy has greatly increased the problems 
of liberal education as well as the difficulty of making sure 
that its point of view and underlying principles are at least 
the basis and guidance of vocational training. No matter how 
skillful in his calling a vocationally trained human being 
may be, he will remain merely a machine unless there is 
added to his skill some conception of what civilization means, 
and of the part played in the world’s intellectual life by the 
liberal arts and sciences as well as by the subject matter of 
his own occupation. 

It is customary to focus all educational discussion upon 
the problems presented by the school, the college and the 
university, but this is not enough. Full account must also 
be taken of the influence of the circumstances under which 
life is carried on, of the conditions of gaining a livelihood 
and of the opportunities which are offered by personal growth 
and development in the social and economic order of our 
time. It remains perfectly true, as has often been said, that 


thie liberally educated human being will look backward for 
understanding and guidance and not_merely for purposes of 
imitation. The power of science is producing day by day 
amazingly perfect machines which appear aimost able to take 
the place of human intelligence. Of this the recently com- 
pleted “automatic sequence-controlled calculator” is an out- 
standing example. It is of vital importance to remember 
that machines however excellent are only machines, and that 
the human being who copies them or endeavors to imitate 
them in any guise is preparing for a machine-made life. The 
man who is not a machine will read and reflect. He will 
reason and ask questions. He will turn to the world’s wis- 
dom in order to get help for the elevation of the plane on 
which his own life is to be passed. If a practical plan can 
be worked out by which all training shall rest on liberal 
education even though limited, as a foundation, then we 
shall be opening the door toward progress in the world such 
as we have never yet been able to achieve. We must not 
turn from the education of men to the making of machines. 
Assurance must be given that our educational system will 
do all that is possible to make liberal education in some 
form, however limited in time, the foundation as well as 
the ideal of all training of any kind. ‘This will reduce to a 
minimum the number of skilled human machines who have 
never risen to be really men. Our constant aim must be 
men and not machines. 


“Reverence for the Laws” 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR HONEST LAW ENFORCEMENT 
By FRANK J. LAUSCHE, Mayor of Cleveland, Ohio 
Delivered before the International Association of Chiefs of Police, Cleveland, Ohio, August 14, 1944 


ACK in 1837 when Abraham Lincoln was only 28, 

and a novice member of the State Legislature of 

Illinois, he delivered a speech of capital importance 
before the Lyceum in Springfield, dealing with the danger 
and wickedness of mobs and the vital necessity of maintaining 
law and order. ‘This more-than-a-century old speech is 
worthy of being read by all Americans today, and I especially 
commend it to you who are charged with the sacred duty of 
enforcing law and order in your communities. 

Mob violence was widespread in that period, especially 
due to the agitation of the Abolitionists. Lincoln’s address 
was inspired by the brutal murder of an Abolitionist editor 
in Alton, Illinois, and the lynching of three professional 
gamblers by a mob at Vicksburg, Mississippi. The wave of 
mob violence was sweeping over the land. To an alarm- 
ing degree, men were taking the law into their own hands. 

Lincoln was outspoken in his condemnation of mob vio- 
lence. He declared that in the supremacy of the law alone 
is security, and that the first duty of every citizen is to main- 
tain that supremacy—whoever may oppose it and whatever 
may be the hazard. 


“* * * T know the American people are much attached 
to their government;” Lincoln said, “I know they would 
suffer much for its sake; I know they would endure evils 
long and patiently before they would ever think of chang- 
ing it for another—yet, notwithstanding all this, if the laws 
be continually despised and disregarded, if their rights to 
be secure in their persons and property are held by no better 
tenure than the caprice of a mob, the alienation of their 
affections from the government is the natural consequence ; 
and to that, sooner or later, it must come.” 


Lincoln, therefore, pleaded: “Let reverence for the laws 
* * * become the political religion of this nation.” 

Today again we find it necessary to urge upon our people 
a “reverence for the laws”. 

Today we again live in a period of violence and uncon- 
trolled emotional strain. The impact of war has affected 
every phase of the social life of our community. The alarm- 
ing increase of juvenile delinquency, the rise of boom towns 
and camp towns, with their hundred of attendant problems, 
the furious tempo of the times and the general turbulent 
state of the social order are the natural consequences of in- 
ternational gangsterism more ruthless and destructive than 
anything the human race has ever experienced. 

In a sense, the war we are engaged in is a gang-buster 
expedition on a global scale. ; 

‘The world is paying a fearful price today because good 
men and good nations tolerated the open flaunting of inter- 
national law by wicked men and wicked nations. Criminolo- 
gists can learn a lesson from the manner in which nations 
control or fail to control international relations. 

When the international bandit nations, led by the gangs 
of Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo, violated the laws of nations, 
we used what J. Edgar Hoover calls “powder puff” methods 
of dealing with the problems they raised. We let them get 
away with it. 

Had we stopped Japan when she invaded Manchuria; and 
Mussolini, when in defiance of world opinion he attacked 
defenseless Ethiopia; and Hitler when in violation of solemn 
treaties, he marched into the Rhineland, and later destroyed 
Czechoslovakia, mankind might have been spared its terrible 
ordeal. 

By the same token, we dare not remain indifferent to law 
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violations going on in our communities—be they perpetrated 
by petty racketeers or hardened criminals. 

Thank God, the war has been going very well for the 
cause of America and her Allies. If the United Nations do 
not abate their present efforts, victory appears as certain as 
tomorrow’s sunrise. We are now confident that we shall 
win the war. Unfertunately, at the present moment, we 
cannot be as certain that we shall also win the peace. 

It is a truism that peace creates more problems than it 
solves. 

When the war ends there will be a reaction. There al- 
ways is. The part of wisdom, therefore, is to recognize the 
inevitability of the backward swing of the pendulum and to 
be prepared for it. 

J. Edgar Hoover stated recently, “Crime is definitely on 
the increase.” 

History is witness to the fact that a crime wave has fol- 
lowed every war. 

There is now every indication that the most widespread 
and bloodiest crime wave in all the history of mankind will 
follow this present global war—unless we have the vision, 
foresight and courage to take the proper preventive measures. 

Wars, whether successful or not, always produce organic 
changes in the structure of belligerent nations and the after 
effects of war are accompanied by increased social friction, 
unrest, re-adjustment, unemployment—all promoting the 
growth of criminality. 

The safety of the person and the security of property are 
cardinal principles of civilized society. 

There must be no laxity in law enforcement on the home 
front now or at any time. 

The decent American has no reason to fear honest law en- 
forcement. ‘The decent American citizen demands intelli- 
gent and courageous enforcement of the law at all times. 

There is no substitute for the proper performance of duty 
on the part of the responsible public officials. 

The people of America are everlastingly grateful to the 
policemen of this nation for the splendid manner in which 
the internal security of this land has been protected during 
these critical war years. 

While our brave soldiers, sailors and marines have been 
pushing forward on the battle fronts throughout the world 
to destroy the enemies of our liberties and our institutions, 
it has been the job of the local law enforcement officers to 
protect the home front. This has been done successfully in 
the face of a badly depleted personnel, inadequate and obso- 
lete equipment and in an atmosphere of tension and excite- 
ment and emotional strain, and when life has become so 
cheap and destruction so commonplace. 

The future calls for even greater vigilance, courage and 
ability to meet unprecedented problems head-on. Already 
we can foresee the troubles of tomorrow. Clear thinking 
and wise action are imperative. We must be prepared to 
cope with today’s ever growing class of juvenile delinquents 
graduating into the criminals of tomorrow. Now is the time 
to plan the Police Department of tomorrow. In this respect 
I point to the discharged military policemen as excellent 
material for the post-war police force. 

To cope with the forthcoming problems, police depart- 
ments must prepare to utilize the latest improvements and 
innovations known to the science of criminology. ‘The war 
has given us improved radio communication, swifter travel 
and television. All of these wili have to be used for the 
speedier apprehension of criminals and for the identification 
of prisoners and detection of crime. 

Much of our crime of the past was traceable to the unholy 
alliance of a corrupt political machine with the underworld 
in control of the lucrative gambling racket. 


From my experience as a judge on the criminal court 
bench of Cuyahoga County, I can say that gambling, next 
to poverty, is the chief cause of crime. The fruits of or- 
ganized syndicate gambling are protected racketeering and 
murder. From commercialized gambling graduate grafters, 
embezzlers, forgers, pickpockets, confidence men, robbers and 
burglars. It is the cause of broken homes and neglected or 
abandoned families. It brings misery to countless thousands, 

Organized gambling and commercial vice can exist only 
when our responsible officials permit them to thrive. They 
can exist only because the public chooses to remain indifferent, 
apathetic or ignorant of the true state of affairs. 

An authority on juvenile delinquency makes this significant 
observation: 

“After nearly 15 years with maladjusted youth, I am con- 
vinced that the greatest single cause of juvenile delinquency 
may be found in the growing spirit of contempt for the ap- 
parent laxity of our law enforcement system.” 

I repeat, the people demand intelligent and courageous 
law enforcement. I repeat, there is no substitute for honest 
law enforcement. 

To make democracy really work at home, life and prop- 
erty must be made secure, and clean government must pre- 
vail. Laws enacted by the people for the protection of 
their lives and property must be applied to all alike, rich 
and poor, weak and strong, white and colored. 

Unfortunately, we have witnessed in our land in recent 
months, shameful manifestations of racial strife. The riots 
in Detroit and Harlem and the recent street car strike in 
Philadelphia are cases in point. 

For years before Pearl Harbor, Axis agents operated in the 
United States to divide our population by creating racial and 
religious prejudices. The poison thus spread is bound to 
leave its effect on segments of our people long after the war 
is won. It will be used again and again as a weapon to incite 
strife and foment discontent. 

Race prejudice is un-American and un-Christian. It must 
be struck down whenever and wherever it rears its ugly head. 

We must be vigilant and prepared for such eventualities. 
Techniques must be devised in each community where pos- 
sible race uprisings might occur. 

A democracy can be only as secure as its weakest minority. 

There can be no true democracy—no true liberty—any- 
where in the world unless there is law and honest law en- 
forcement, for all alike. 

This applies both in our local communities and in inter- 
national affairs. 

The right to be secure in our homes, the right to earn a 
livelihood without paying tribute to racketeer or hoodlum, 
and the right to bring up our children free from fear all 
depend on law enforcement. 

This applies equally in the case of citizens coping with 
Dillingers of their communities and in the case of nations 
dealing with international gangsters like Hitler. 

Among citizens and among nations there can be no liberty 
unless men courageously police their communities, and na- 
tions, the world, and enforce the laws without fear of 
consequences. 

And finally, there can be no true democracy—-no genuine 
liberty—in this great land of ours unless there is developed 
among our citizenry, what Lincoln called, a reverence for 
the laws. 

In our hearts must be re-born Lincoln’s abiding faith 
that in the supremacy of the law alone is security, and that 
the first duty of every citizen is to maintain that supremacy— 
whoever may oppose it and whatever may be the immediate 
hazard. 

Now as ever “obedience to law is the price of liberty”. 
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Labor Policies 


“WHERE ARE WE TODAY?” 


By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York, and Republican Presidential Nominee 
Delivered in Seattle, Wash., September 18, 1944 


URING the past ten days I have just renewed what 
is for every American a great experience. I have 
come across the broad sweep of this country of ours 

many times before but each time it’s a new and rich ex- 
perience to talk with the people of America, to learn their 
problems face to face. 

It is good to come again to the State of Washington and 
to have once more the thrill of seeing close at hand this 
vital, pulsating, growing West Coast which symbolizes the 
magnificent future of the United States. It’s good to find 
the State Administration in the able hands of your con- 
structive and forthright Republican Governor, my good 
friend Arthur Langlie. 

It will be good, too, I am sure, when we read in Novem- 
ber that you have retained Arthur Langlie as Governor 
and elected your very able public servant, Harry P. Kane, 
to the United States Senate. 

‘Today, the first thoughts of all of us are on the war— 
the war in Europe and the war in the Pacific. It seems 
already clear that this year will see the end of the war in 
Europe. ‘Then, as we have so long wanted to do, we shall 
be able to throw all of our energies and all of our might 
into the war in the Pacific. 

This year, also, we are called upon to hold a national 
election. Does that mean that there must be the slightest 
hesitation in our forward march to victory? It means exactly 
the contrary. 


Miuuitrary LEADERSHIP “SUPERB” 


Our military leadership in this war has been superb. I 
have made it plain and I cannot emphasize it too strongly 
that a change in the National Administration next Jan. 20 
will involve no change in the military leadership of the war. 

What this campaign will do is to prove to our enemies 
that we can fight total war and speed final victory by chang- 
ing and strengthening our National Administration. 

This campaign will drive home to Japan—and to Ger- 
many also should she still be in the war on Nov. 7—the 
bitter lesson that every day they delay their surrender will 
make more onerous by just that much the terms of their 
defeat. 

This election will also bring an end to the quarreling and 
bickering and confusion in the nation’s capital. This con- 
fusion has hampered our war effort from the beginning of 
it to the very immediate present. 

Among the things which have been holding us back here 
at home is an Administration labor policy which has bred 
class division, hate and insecurity. I can say without qual- 
ification that the labor policy of this Administration has been 
one of delays, bungling and incompetence. ‘That policy has 
put untold obstacles in the way of labor’s effort to avoid 
wartime strikes. It has fostered strife between one labor 
group and another, between labor and business and between 
both and Government. 

It has affronted the wage earner by reducing his basic 
rights to the level of political reward. It has made the 
wage earner’s pay envelope and his hours and conditions 
of work a football of politics. The labor policies, the labor 


policies of this Administration are another reason why it’s 
time for a change. 

Now where are we today in the field of labor? We are 
adrift. ‘There is no course, no chart, not even a compass. 
We move, when we move at all, to the shifting winds of the 
caprice of one man. 


Lagpor RELaTtTions LAw 


Now is that the fault of the law—of the National Labor 
Relations Act; not for one minute. The National Labor 
Relations Act was the work of a bi-partisan majority of both 
Houses of Congress. A majority of the members of my 
party voted for it. ‘That act was modeled on the Railway 
Labor Act of 1926, a measure which was written, passed 
and approved by a Republican Administration. 

The National Labor Relations Act is a good and a neces- 
sary law. It acknowledges the trend of our times and will 
continue to be the law of the land. But that law has been 
working badly. 

It has failed to secure the industrial harmony we sought. 
It has failed because under the present Administration the 
whims of bureaucrats have taken the place of government 
by law. Why, even on the railroads, where an orderly 
system of mediation had been painstakingly created over these 
many years, we stood last December on the brink of a par- 
alyzing strike. That was only because one-man government 
could not keep its hands off established, previously successful, 
legal processes. ' 


OVERLAPPING AGENCIES 


There is another reason why the National Labor Relations 
Act hasn’t worked as it should. Our labor relations right 
down the line have been smothered under a welter of agencies, 
boards, commissions and bureaus. Let me give you a list 
of just some of them. 

There’s the War Manpower Commission, the War Labor 
Board, the Office of Labor Production, the Wage-Hour and 
Public Contracts Division, the National Labor Relations 
Board, the Conciliation Service, the Retraining and Reem- 
ployment Administration, the War Production Drive Divi- 
sion, the National Mediation Board, the Shipbuilding, Lum- 
ber, and Other Special Industry Commissions. In addition, 
there are Labor Sections of OPA, WPB, OES, OWM, 
WSA, SS, and too many others. 

That towering confusion of agencies has marked a very 
serious backward step for the working people of our country. 

It was a Republican, President Taft, who was the first 
to recognize that labor’s problems were of Cabinet im- 
portance in our government. Under him the Department 
of Labor was created. That new department was soundly 
administered under four national administrations. Neither 
labor nor the nation had any quarrel with its operation. 

But for twelve straight years of New Deal bungling the 
Department of Labor has been left in the hands of an 
estimable lady who has been Secretary of Labor in name 
only. For all practical purposes we have today neither 
a Secretary of Labor nor a Department of Labor. We 
need a Secretary of Labor. We need a Department of 
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Labor. 
sixteen years would be intolerable. 


Twelve years is too long to go without them, and 


EXAMPLE OF CONFUSION 


Let me give you a concrete example of what has been 
going on in every part of our country. A while ago an 
election was held to decide the collective bargaining agency in 
an important industry engaged wholly in critical wartime 
production. A dispute arose and both workers and employer 
found themselves forced to deal with the following agencies 
in that one dispute: 


1. The United States Conciliation Service. 


2. The shipbuilding commission of the National War 
Labor Board. 


3. The regional office of the National War Labor Board. 

4. The Washington office of the National War Labor 
Board. 

5. The regional office of the labor division of the War 
Production Board. 


6. The Washington headquarters of the labor division of 
the War Production Board. 

7. The labor division of the regional office of the pro- 
curement agency of the United States Maritime Commission. 

8. The Washington headquarters of the procurement 
agency of the United States Maritime Commission, labor 
division. 

9. The regional office of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


10. The Washington office of the National Labor Re- 


lations Board. 


Ten different Government offices, all presuming to settle 
one labor dispute! 

There were four formal hearings down in Washington, 
both sides had to file seven different briefs and, I may add 
fifteen copies of each. Finally, one year and five days after 
a union was certified by the National Labor Relations Board, 
there was a final order issued by the War Labor Board. 
At last things seemed clear and the agreement was actually 
sent to the printer. 

But before the printer’s proof was received back, both 
sides were notified by the National Labor Relations Board 
that a new petition had been granted for a new election, and 
they were right back where they started from. 

Is it any wonder, in the face of that record and thou- 
sands others like it, that the leaders of organized labor 
have found their jobs very nearly impossible? Is it any 
wonder that the working men and women of this country 
felt they had just grievances? With more than twenty- 
five Federal agencies pulling in opposite directions, we have 
been yanked from crisis to crisis in the field of labor right 
in the middle of a war. 


SMITH-CONNALLY AcT 


So, Democratic Congressman Smith and Democratic Sena- 
tor Connally produced the Smith-Connally Act which they 
promised would solve all problems. Honest men were 
willing to believe that nothing could make the situation any 
worse. So the statute was passed. It hasn’t solved the 
problem. In the twelve months before the passage of that 
act there were 3,300 strikes. In the twelve months following 
the passage of that act there were 4,400 strikes. In other 


words, the number of strikes after the Smith-Connally Act 
was passed increased by one-third. 

That law—the Smith-Connally Act—will expire with the 
The provisions of 


termination of the war, and it should. 


that law and the other New Deal interferences with free 
collective bargaining should never be renewed. 

The right of workers to leave their jobs individually or 
together—the right to strike—is one of the fundamental 
rights of free men. It has sometimes been abused. But what 
has caused the abuse? 


BLAME ON Wuite House 


Let’s get the answer to this one straight right here and 
now on the record. What has caused the abuses? The New 
Deal is exclusively responsible for most of the serious war- 
time strikes. The chief blame goes directly into the White 
House and to its agency created at the top of all this chaos 
of agencies, the War Labor Board. 

That board has supreme power over the vital matters of 
wages and conditions of employment. Whether by design 
or sheer incompetence, its practice has been to stall—to stall 
for weeks, months, and sometimes years—before issuing de- 
cisions. For that reason, too, the working man and the 
working woman and their families have had to suffer. 

One month ago today, on Aug. 18, the War Labor Board 
had pending before it, still undecided, 22,381 cases. One 
of the oldest of these, one of the very oldest, involved the 
rights and wages of 600,000 workers. Another one directly 
affected half a million wage earners. The other 22,379 
cases involved literally millions of working people living in 
every industrial center of this nation. That’s why it’s time 
for a change. 

Now who gains by this planned confusion? The work- 
ers don’t gain. The public is always in the middle. The 
war effort has been constantly hampered. Who does gain 
by this planned confusion? ‘There can’t be any doubt of 
the answer. 

This policy of delay, delay and more delay, serves only the 
New Deal and its political ends. It puts the leaders of 
labor on the spot. It makes them come to the White House 
hat in hand. It makes political loyalty a test of a man getting 
his rights. 

Personal government instead of government by law, poli- 
tics instead of justice, prevails in the labor field in this 
country and I am against that kind of administration and 
always will be. 

This strategy of delay sets the stage for a great gesture— 
a big favor to labor before election day—a gesture carefully 
designed to make labor believe that something to which it is 
justly entitled is a special gift from on high from the New 
Deal. 

I refuse to believe that the workers in this country will 
play the role of supplicants to any throne. I refuse to be- 
lieve that any man or group of men can deliver any section 
of our people by holding the power of government over their 
heads as a club. 

I do believe that the American people when they go into 
the secrecy of the voting booth will insist on government 
by law and not by special favor and political extortion. 


Proposes THREE STEPs 


I propose that we shall have government by law after 
January 20, 1945. Here is the first thing to be done. We 
must have an able Secretary of Labor from the ranks of 
labor. 

Second, the functions of the Department of Labor must 
be put into the Department of Labor. It will not be neces- 
sary for the working men and women of America to knock 
on door after door and sit in waiting room after waiting 
room to find out what their rights are. 

Third, we shall abolish many of these wasteful, competing 
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bureaus filled with petty officials quarreling for jurisdiction 
while American citizens stand and wait. We shall put their 
powers and their duties into one place, where they belong, 
in the Department of Labor. 

We shall establish the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
1 permanent function and authorized by law. 
just as we shall abolish unnecessary bureaus and 
we shall abolish privilege for one group over any 
group of our people. We shall see that every working 
man and woman stands equally in that department created 
to serve him, and not to rule him. ‘There will be no back- 
door entrance to special privilege by one group over any other 
group of Americans. 
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PEACETIME PLANS 


‘There is no question where we want to go during these 
peacetime years for which we are electing a new President. 

We must establish equality between business, labor and 

rriculture. We must have full employment. It must be 
at a high wage level. We must have protection of the in- 
dividual from loss of his earning power through no fault 
of his own. We must have protection of the individual 
avainst the hazards of old age. We must have these things 
within the framework of free—and I mean free—collective 
bargaining. 

‘To reach these goals we must increase, not decrease, our 
standard of living. We must increase, not decrease our 
production, 

If there be those who would turn back the course of col- 
lective bargaining, they are doomed to bitter disappointinent. 
We are not going back to anything, not to bread lines, not 
to leat raking, not to settling labor disputes with gun fire 
and gas bombs, not to wholesale farm foreclosures, not to 
another New Deal depression with ten million unemployed. 


We are going forward. The American working man and 
his family can go forward. They will go forward in the 
size of their pay envelope, in the improvement of working 
conditions, in their possession of more and more of the good 
things of life. 

We are going to establish fair, even-handed government 
with competent, orderly administration. 


RACKETEERS, “COMMUNISTS” 


American working people know that with the restoration 
of freedom they will have their greatest opportunity to build 
better and stronger free labor unions. They will have un- 
precedented opportunity to bring genuine freedom to the 
members of the labor movement. 

They know that with such freedom the working men 
themselves will drive both the racketeers and the Commu- 
nists from positions of power in the labor movement. That 
is why the racketeers and Communists are against a change 
of administration. And that’s another reason why it’s time 
for a change. 

The all-out peacetime effort of your next Administration 
will be to encourage business, both large and small, to create 
jobs and opportunity. We shall establish conditions which 
will make it not only possible but good business for man- 
agement to join hands with the great, free labor movement 
of this country in bringing about full employment at high 
wages. 

‘Those who come home from the war and those who have 
produced for war—all our peop... —have earned a future with 
jobs for all. Nothing less can be considered victory at home 
to match our victory abroad. 

We must build a just and a lasting peace. We must go 
forward, a courageous and united people, determined to make 
good the limitless promise of America. 


Government Service the Supreme Duty 


“WHAT I MEAN BY A LIBERAL PERSON” 


By HENRY A. WALLACE, Vice-President of the United States 


Delivered before a meeting sponsored by the Independent Voters Committee of the Arts and Sciences for Roosevelt, 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, September 21, 1944 


Y good friends, Orson Welles, Jo Davidson, good 

friends all of you: Tonight 1 see America as a 

vigilant watcher and perpetual guardian of the 

ramparts of the future. This future has one essential—the 

continuous rebirth of liberalism. The light of this liberalism 

is all important, not only to the United States but to the far 
corners of the earth. 

Should the ignorance of the selfish, the blindness of the 
fearful or the designs of the international freebooters capture 
Washington, where then would be the victories of Berlin 
and Tokyo, either for us or for the world? 

You may well ask what I mean by a liberal person. A 
liberal is a person who in all his actions is continuously ask- 
ing, “What is best for all the people—not merely what is 
best for me personally?” Abraham Lincoln was a liberal 
when he said he was both for the man and the dollar, but 
in case of conflict he was for the man before the dollar. 
Christ was the greatest liberal of all when He put life before 
things—when He said to seek the Kingdom of Heaven first 
and things would take care of themselves. Great artists, 
actors and scientists must be great liberals because in order 
to create great things they are compelled, for a time at least, 


to forget “self.” In the fever of enthusiasm they strive to 
create a new beauty, to discover a new truth, to serve man- 
kind in a new way. 

The most important seedbed of the future for the produc- 
tion of great scientists, great artists and great liberal leaders 
is our twenty million white collar workers. These are the 
forgotten men and women. During war the cost of living 
always runs away from their wages. They are poorly organ- 
ized, but any liberal movement if it is to succeed should 
remember that it must not only represent farmers and factory 
workers but also the white collar workers and their cousins, 
the small businessmen. 

To us, who realize the supreme importance of the con- 
tinuous rebirth of liberalism to meet changing conditions, 
it is peculiarly appropriate at this time to pay tribute to the 
memory of one of the greatest American liberals, who more 
than any other showed his capacity to change in order to 
meet new conditions—George W. Norris. Norris, a Protes- 
tant, a Middle Westerner, a Republican and a dry supported 
Al Smith in 1928 because he believed Al was more liberal 
than Herbert Hoover. Norris felt even happier in support- 
ing Roosevelt in 1932, 1936, 1940 and 1944. Roosevelt 
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saw eye to eye with Norris on the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, farm relief, rural electrification and foreign policies. 

Roosevelt, like Norris, had fought the forces of evil in 
both parties. Norris said about Roosevelt, “He is the nearest 
right on the power issue of any man in public life.” Roose- 
velt said about Norris, “To those who would say that Sena- 
tor Norris has been no respecter of parties 1 would suggest 
something more important: the forces of evil are far less 
respecters of parties. They are the lineal descendants of the 
men and the organizations who called Jefferson a ‘radical’ ; 
who called Jackson a ‘demagogue’; who called Lincoln a 
‘crackpot idealist’; who called Theodore Roosevelt a ‘wild 
man’; who called Woodrow Wilson an ‘impractical idealist.’ 
Senator Norris, I go along with you because it is my honest 
belief that you follow in their footsteps—radical like Jeffer- 
son, demagogue like Jackson, idealist like Lincoln, wild like 
Theodore Roosevelt, theorist like Wilson—dare to be all of 
these, as you have in bygone years.” 

Yes, dare to be all of these, as you have in bygone years. 
Here Roosevelt issued a challenge to Norris which he met to 
the last days of his life. One of my most cherished posses- 
sions is a five-page letter written by Norris on Aug. 19 
of this year, a few days before his fatal illness, in which he 
demonstrated perhaps for the last time his unfailing devotion 
to the liberal ideals which meant everything to him. 


Norris is dead, but another liberal equally close to Roose- 
velt, and even closer to the heart of labor, lives. 1 refer to 
Senator Wagner. No man ever has or ever will sponsor so 
much vital labor legislation. No man has fought more con- 
tinuously for a square deal for labor, regardless of race or 
color. No Senator has more constantly pled the cause of the 
Jew seeking a haven of safety. 

Senator Wagner is running for re-election. The liberals 
of the nation will watch the outcome of this election with 
great eagerness to see whether one of the finest of American 
liberals is again returned to a place of usefulness and service. 
Were I a citizen of New York it would be my proud priv- 
ilege to vote for Wagner and Roosevelt. 

No view of the future in the light of liberalism, as repre- 
sented by President Roosevelt and Senator Wagner, can 
overlook the necessity of planning the inclusion of all the 
people in the economic, educational and political progress 
which only such liberalism can guarantee. And by all the 
people I want specifically to include the Negro and every 
other minority group. If that means a permanent Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee, patterned after the commit- 
tee already established by the President, then we must have 
it. If that means Federal aid to education such as was killed 
in this Congress by the Republicans, then we must provide 
it. If that means abolition of the poll tax, then the poll tax 
must go. I repeat what I have said before and shall always 
believe—in an economic, educational and political sense there 
must be no inferior races. 

There are ninety million people in the United States who 
could vote if all were permitted to vote. The more potential 
voters who register and vote, the more democracy. And I 
am firm in the belief that the more voters we have the more 
liberalism we shall enjoy, and therefore the greater hope for 
America and for the world. I am talking in New York. 
I use New York as an example. On Oct. 12 registration 
is over, and so there is a double duty of registering before 
Oct. 12 and voting on Nov. 7. Since he who does not 
register does not vote, I urge all Americans to register so 
that the largest number of Americans in history may reach 
the polls on Nov. 7. 

The problem in this campaign is not one of indispensa- 


bility. The only issue confronting us is: who of the two 
men can better handle the following two problems: 

1. Who can the better cooperate with Churchill, Stalin 
and the Generalissimo in writing a lasting, liberal, demo- 
cratic peace which will best preserve American interests 
without being unfair to any nation, big or small? 

2. Who can best make sure that there are jobs for every- 
body, and therefore good incomes for farmers, white-collar 
workers, business and professional men? 

Who scores higher as we pose these two problems? I 
know your answer. 

Even the most ardent Republican knows that Roosevelt 
has the precious asset of long acquaintance as he deals with 
Churchill and Stalin. He has met them face to face. He 
knows their innermost reactions because he has been in con- 
tinuous, almost daily contact with them for several years. 
Even a reactionary will not lightly vote to toss such knowl- 
edge into the discard. 

Moreover, all middle-aged Republicans in favor of perma- 
nent peace will remember how Harding betrayed their peace 
ideals in 1920 and 1921. In spite of everything Dewey has 
said, the isolationists are still going to vote Republican in 
1944. Just as Harding placated the isolationists in 1921, so 
Dewey would be under the necessity of placating the isola- 
tionists in 1945. The Republican party, in spite of the 
millions of its members who think clearly about international 
affairs, has been, is now and will be the channel through 
which the isolationists, the cartellists and the international 
freebooters work best. 

I am glad to bring you a bit of information which should 
cheer us all to greater and more confident effort. During 
the past month | have spent most of my time among active 
workers, seeking my own education on the great subject of 
post-war employment. ‘There has been time for many ques- 
tions. Four out of five of the people I met believe post-war 
jobs and a durable peace the two most important problems of 
their lives. TTwo-thirds of the people think Roosevelt is the 
man best equipped to fashion a permanent peace A majority 
think that Roosevelt is the best hope for the management of 
post-war domestic affairs. ‘Three out of four say Roosevelt 
is the man to finish the war. I am not forecasting. I am 
merely telling you what I heard and what was said by a 
cross-section of the people. I am telling you this because I 
returned to Washington from each of four trips more than 
ever convinced that the American people can’t be frightened, 
can’t be confused and are moving ahead in calm bravery 
toward the future and its problems. 

There is one especial! reason this year which makes a ballot 
Nov. 7 of unusual value. In this democracy we are dedi- 
cated to the principle that the majority rules. There are 
these ninety million potential voters. Forecasters who make 
up what are called polls regarding future events have esti- 
mated at Princeton, N. J., that only forty million of the 
ninety million will vote. The additional information is vol- 
unteered that a vote below forty million should result in a 
victory for the conservatives. ‘The same sources declare 
that nineteen million conservatives are certain to vote against 
Roosevelt and that only eighteen million other people are 
certain to vote for Roosevelt. 

Well, I am not a conservative. I do not for one moment 
- believe that the American people are not alive to the vital 
importance of registering and voting in this most important 
electoral year in the history of our country. I believe that 
over forty-million people, a clear majority of the electorate, 
will vote Nov. 7. And I am willing to take the conservative 
statement from Princeton that forty-five million votes means 
victory with Roosevelt. 
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A reactionary does not believe in, nor does he hope for, a 
forty-five million vote Nov. 7. Such a man merely wants 
a conservative victory. He wants Roosevelt beaten. He 
doesn’t care how. He doesn’t care whether the soldier, 
or the war worker away from home, gets maximum help 
from his Governor. For such a man, victory is its own sig- 
nificance. Only a full registration and a maximum vote 
will express the new liberalism and guarantee the hope of 
this world for permanent peace and maximum jobs. 

As we liberals strive to blueprint the future we give first 
place in our hearts to “Jobs for All,” in health and in 
security. Any modern Government, post-war, which is not 
dedicated to full employment will fail its people. Such a 
Government deserves to fall. Such a Government will be 
discarded. It is not enough to protect factories in recon- 
version. It is absolutely imperative to protect people in 
reconversion. 

In all earnestness I say again that it is not enough to fix 
up our war production plants by granting tax relief to big 
capital. ‘Twenty billion of tax relief for factory and machin- 
ery and capital structure will not do all this job. The blue 
print calls for an orderly and efficient change-over of thirty 
million workers from wartime and fighting jobs to full 
peacetime work. Any Government which fails in this maxi- 
mum ideal, fails all. Any Government which does not give 
confidence to our workers and farmers, and to the great 
white collar twenty millions, that they shall not be idle, 
will be responsible for a panic mass movement. 

This panic would find millions in ill-considered shifting, 
each man trying to find the safest spot, many men forgetting 
that each should, in calm bravery, stand at his lathe or plow 
his furrow, until the job of Tokyo and Berlin is done— 
until the boys who have done the job of Tokyo and Berlin 
are back with us in work and comradeship. All may help 
in this—the individual, the businessman, and our Govern- 
ments—city and county and State and national. 

It has been my privilege recently—since the Chicago con- 
vention, in fact—to travel through the South, New England 
and the Middle East, talking to farmers, workers, business- 
men about the reconversion of human beings. Everywhere 
| have found optimism and courage. I have returned to 
Washington from these trips each time refreshed in the 
knowledge that our people will be calm. They, these Amer- 
ican people, are grown up. They will not be frightened by 
those who say that their Government would abuse them. 
They don’t believe absurd charges that their Government 
would keep one man at war for one minute longer than is 
necessary to win a total victory. 

And they know that every right thinking American be- 
lieves that his Government will meet the terrific post-war 
employment problem in the spirit of fairness. Those who 
say otherwise are self-seeking. ‘Those who say otherwise do 
not know the American people. You can't scare the Ameri- 
can people this way. 

Next after “Jobs for All” we liberals emphasize the will- 
ingness—yes, the eagerness—of all men in health, to work. 
‘There can be no sit-down strikes of idle seeking the dole. 
In my trips I never found a single man who wanted to be 
idle. But I found hundreds who were thinking and plan- 
ning for healthful work so that their churches, their homes, 
and their families might inherit the fruits of victory in peace 
and gainful labor. 

Third in our liberal blueprint we would underline the 
problem of the returned soldier. Wise laws have already 
been passed at Washington and by nearly every State, giving 
job priority to the volunteer and the man drafted into war 


work and the fighting line. The military authorities, for in- 
stance, have provided questionnaires for each soldier to sign 
regarding his former job. It will be known by every draft 
board and in every community whether a soldier wants his 
job back or whether he wants some other kind of work. 

There will have to be much readjustment. Five hundred 
thousand businesses have been closed since Pearl Harbor. 
An equal number of new businesses must be started as 
civilian demand and the backlog of civilian need swings the 
country from war to peace. 


A wise government, believing in humanity, should be ade- 
quate to protect the relocation of men and women with the 
least waste and the least idleness and the most promptness. 
There is not time here to fill in the detail. Some of the 
broad outlines may be mentioned. This country needs a 
peacetime industry producing at least one hundred seventy 
billion dollars annually at present price levels of peacetime 
goods and services. With war needs over, one hundred and 
seventy billion dollars of peacetime activity will mean 60 per 
cent more clothing to be enjoyed; will mean a better food 
standard; will mean better housing; will provide for the 
housewife those labor-saving devices and home comforts 
which modern invention has so ably conceived and executed. 

A brave America knows that we have the factories and the 
machines and the great backlog of savings. Who should tell 
us that the consuming market is not here? Who should tell 
us that private American industry and a half million new 
businesses will not be ready and anxious to fill the need 
and to wait on the customer? The man who tells us such 
things is self-seeking or ignorant. The man who would ap- 
proach the business of government leadership in fear and 
accusation, shall not merit the confidence of a work-willing 
people. 

When a willing people on farm, in mine, in factory, in the 
professions, in transportation, and in other service, goes for- 
ward toward full peacetime employment, there is reason to 
believe that three-fourths of the problem will take care of 
itself. There will, of course, be much to be done by the 
minute men of peacetime conversion in the cities, in the 
States and in the nation. For instance, Lynchburg, Va., has 
its plan; Worcester, Mass., has its plan; the State of Rhode 
Island has its plan; the forward-looking Governor of 
Georgia is on his way with post-war jobs for Georgia. The 
bankers and large coiporations are necessary but have no 
monopoly on peacetime reconversion. The job is a human 
one. Liberals looking forward know this. You know it. 
Roosevelt knows it. I wonder if certain other people 
know it? 

Tonight we should look ahead to the Washington scene 
post-war. After all, what the Federal Government does 
will act as encouragement and inspiration for every State 
and every community. The national blueprint must come 
from Washington, after private industry, the county, the 
city and the State have contributed their all. I believe the 
best guarantee that Washington will do its full share comes 
from the examination of the facts. 

What has Roosevelt done since Hoover left off? What 
has Roosevelt done since Pearl Harbor to keep inflation 
from engulfing this country? What has Roosevelt done to 
see that our soldiers became the best equipped and the best 
fed, and that there was still enough left for all the healthful 
needs of those who remained behind to make and build for 
victory? 

These facts are your guide. These facts should govern 
your vote as you seek to choose between one of the two men. 
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It would be absurd to attack the motives of any man seek- 
ing national leadership. Certainly both Dewey and Roose- 
velt will do their level best if called upon to serve. The 
first question to decide is one of equipment and experience. 
Who can better provide for permanent peace and full em- 
ployment—Dewey or Roosevelt? What do you say? 

I pause here to say that no man can run this country by 
himself. If Roosevelt is to carry on he is charged, as you 
are charged with the duty of having the ablest body of team- 
mates. If a wartime President may draft men to fight, cer- 
tainly a peacetime President may call on the brains of this 
country to work full time in the most exciting battle of 
modern times—the battle against depression, against panic, 
against defeatism; the battle for full employment, national 
health, and permanent peace. 

There is no peacetime job for profit or self which ever 
again will be paramount over the needs of all. Government 
service must be the supreme duty when the need is deter- 
mined. There can be no slackers as we fight for the common 
man in his pursuit of the richer life. 1 don’t favor the 
dollar-a-year plan; I do believe that this Government, at fair 
wages, has the first call on all for all. 

Especially where brains and leadership are in demand, no 
private industry should have the right to bid unfairly for 
private profit against government and public necessity. A 
sit-down strike of brains needed by Government should be 
impossible in the days to come. 

The opponents of what Roosevelt stands for will question 


the right of the Government of all the people to call on 
the best brains for peacetime service. These same critics 
of Roosevelt first questioned the right of Government to 
draft men to fight. These same critics questioned Congress 
when the President was given power to take over factories 
for maximum war production. 

These same critics, who under no circumstances would 
vote for Roosevelt, will be the loudest in demanding that 
government and the people take second place—that the needs 
of men are second to the needs of profit and immediate dol- 
lars. And if, on Nov. 7, these men win because people are 
too excited to register or too far from a voting place to vote, 
we may return to a normalcy of a Harding and a ten-year 
decay into the panic of a Hoover. 

Our people are winning a magnificent military victory 
against despotism. Our people shall also win a victory even 
more exciting than the victories of the war. The construc- 
tive victory of the peace to come will be won on the farm, 
in the factory and at the fireside. Those who believe in 
human rights as a first love and a first duty shall win the 
peace. 

The new liberalism shall carry on responsibly and bravely 
confident that peace on earth and good-will toward men 
is a practical endeavor. There shall never be a return to 
the normalcy of yesteryear—to normalcy for the few and 
subnormalcy for the many. We welcome—yes, we shall 
fight for something we have never had—the normalcy of the 
good life for everybody. 


Fascism Can Happen Here 


“POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC FREEDOM MUST NOT BE TAKEN FOR GRANTED” 
By J. MELBOURNE SHORTLIFFE, Professor of Economics, Colgate University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Delivered in the General Electric Company Farm Forum, Station WGY, 
Schenectady, New York, September 8, 1944 


HERE is ample reason for making this statement at 

this time, even though Fascism has been defeated in 

a large part of Italy, and we expect the defeat to be 
completed in Italy and in Germany. One reason is that the 
defeat of the system by force of arms in Italy and Germany 
will not destroy nor convert all Fascists in those countries, 
nor convert all Fascists in many other countries, including 
our own. Another reason is that it is possible that the war 
may produce conditions that will promote the Fascist ten- 
dencies which have been present in this country and are 
present here now. 

There is not time for details, nor for anything approach- 
ing a complete analysis of the conditions and interests that 
produced Fascism in Europe after the previous war. Briefly, 
there was a serious economic situation with much unemploy- 
ment. There was hunger. There was rioting and violence. 
There was dissatisfaction and dissillusionment with respect 
to the war and the peace. There was fear of Communist 
revolt. There was inflation, promoted by large deficit spend- 
ing by governments for relief and social welfare. Many 
middleclass persons lost their properties, and were forced to 
become workers or unemployed. They became angry at the 
system which they blamed for their misfortune. 

Mussolini and Hitler capitalized on discontent and hard- 
ship. They poured salt into every sore spot in their respec- 
tive peoples. They fanned every spark of discontent into 
flame, and every flame into conflagration. They made prom- 


ises. “hey preached nationalism, militarism, and imperialism. 
They sneered at freedom, liberty, and democracy. They 
preached the gospel of obedience, and enforced it ruthelessly. 
They acquired a following, obtained votes, and either abol- 
ished their national legislatures or rendered them powerless. 
They took complete control in their own persons. Though 
retaining private ownership in farms, factories, and machines, 
they dictated their uses. “Chey controlled production, prices, 
wages, industrial relations, domestic marketing, and imports 
and exports. They controlled the whole life of their people. 

To gain lands and glory, and to provide employment, 
they planned and made wars. For this purpose they went to 
uneconomic extremes to make their countries self-sustaining. 
They financed their war preparations and their wars largely 
by government borrowing, in addition to the debts for re- 
lief and civilian public works. 

The people of this country do not need to be told that 
we have had, and do now have, some conditions in this 
country that are strikingly similar to many of those which 
produced Fascism in Italy and Germany. I merely invite 
attention to the apparent relation of these conditions to the 
possibility that Fascism can happen here. 

We, too, have had a long, hard depression, with millions 
unemployed, business failures, bank failures, farm mortgage 
foreclosures, and unemployed marching on Washington. 
Our government has undertaken to provide employment and 
to supply currency, largely by borrowing bank credit. We 
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have had an enormous relief program, in addition to the 
various public works programs. The government has paid 
persons, directly or indirectly, to make goods scarce or to 
keep them off the market, in order to maintain prices, on 
the theory that economic wisdom requires that prices be 
maintained even though that kills the market for the com- 
modities, and people cannot obtain the goods they need. 
Industrial combinations were encouraged by legislating im- 
munity from the anti-trust laws, for the same purpose of 
maintaining prices. Floors have been put under wages and 
ceilings on hours of work. The policy has been to give all 
groups more out of a smaller total. 

Out of these conditions and experiences has come an atti- 
tude, a point of view, a philosophy, that may prove to be 
even more powerful in promoting Fascist doctrines, Fascist 
following, and Fascist control than the conditions which 
gave rise to the attitude and the philosophy. 

As in !taly and Germany, many of our people became 
cynical and defeatist with respect to our economic and politi- 
cal system. ‘They lost faith. They lost hope. They became 
—destructively critical. Not understanding the an- 
atomy and physiology of the system, they diagnosed the case, 
and pronounced the patient incurable. The patient must 
die. Some other politico-economic system must be set up in 
its place. Some wanted Socialism; others, Communism; still 
others, Fascism. ‘The first two of these have very little 
prospect in this country so long as we have a numerous and 
powerful middle class, 

But Fascism is preferred by the middle class when a sub- 
stitute is to be selected for democracy and free private 
enterprise. It was so in Italy and Germany. There is evi- 
dence that it will be so here, if the choice has to be made. 

Some of our economists, too, became disillusioned and de- 
featist with respect to our economic and political system. 
They began to preach that our economic system has become 
‘“‘mature’’—too mature; that it has passed its peak, and is 
now in decline, if not senility. “These economists purport to 
possess the secret of fate. Therefore they speak with un- 
limited and unqualified assurance that our economic system 
can not be made to work with substantial satisfaction. 


critical 


So we are offered Fascist proposals, though not by that 
name: centralized planning and control of our economic life. 
And if the vast amounts of money required to finance the 
necessary governmental organization can not be obtained by 
taxation, we are assured that an enormous government debt 
need cause no concern, provided it is not owed to foreigners. 

All of which conditions, ideas, attitudes, and policies are 
the stuff of which Fascism is made. And they have found 
favor in high places. 

And they may be present after this war. If we get a bad 
depression, with a large volume of unemployment, business 
failures, and fear of another war, the stage will be set for 
renewed and expanded agitation for increased centralization 
of control of our economic life, not merely for purposes of 
relief and recovery, but, also, as a permanent feature of our 
economic and political system. Such a possibility must not 
be discounted by those who wish to retain a substantial de- 
gree of political and economic freedom. 

On the other hand is a fairly encouraging prospect that 
private enterprise and the democratic process will justify 
their claim to our confidence—if the government will give 
private enterprise a fair chance to show what it can do. 
There is not time for details. 

It can only be added at this time that there is sufficient 
danger to impose upon every person who loves liberty the 
obligation to do his or her utmost in all of his or her eco- 
nomic and political activities and relationships to enable the 
system to function by its principles, and to avoid every pos- 
sible abuse or frustration of those principles. There is no 
other salvation of the system. If we fail in this, we shall 
pay in the loss of much that we have held dear for a cen- 
tury and a half. 

Benjamin Franklin is reported to have said to the people 
after the Constitutional Convention: “we have given you a 
republic—if you can keep it.” That is the challenge to us 
now, and will be the challenge after this war. Can we keep 
a republic? 

Political and economic freedom must not be taken for 
granted. It must be nourished and protected not by word 
only, but also by deed. 


“Social Security” 


BUSINESS MUST TAKE LEAD IN PROVIDING SOUND PROGRAM 


By ERIC ALLEN JOHNSTON, President, United States Chamber of Commerce 
Delivered before the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Chicago, IIl., September 8, 1944 


rk. Chairman and my Chicago friends, I want to 

orate before the bar of a very important segment 

of public opinion. My pleasure in being in your 
industrious Chicago is only equalled by my appreciation of 
the very excellent introduction which Mr. Kemper has 
already given to me. Without appearing too “Alphonsish 
and Gastonish,” I would like to also say that I think Mr. 
Kemper is one of America’s most aggressive, most efficient, 
and most capable leaders. 

I don’t deserve the very nice things that Jim has said 
about me, but I do appreciate them. Perhaps he realizes that 
this is one of these periods that occur every four years, when 
the American citizen is trotted out and given a great deal 
of honor and ovation. Today, on the radio, in the news- 
papers, on the screen, we find the American citizen is hon- 


ored and told that he is the supreme being in America. Now, 
I am all for that, only I wish it was done every year, instead 
of every four years. 

Even Jim, in his new position, has become very solicitous. 
(Mr. Kemper is Chairman of the Republican National 
Finance Committee) I presume that he has written most of 
you a letter. Maybe he doesn’t write you one every year. 

But I want the American people to be honored all of the 
time, and not just occasionally. In Washington, D. C., where 
I exist most of the time, they are building platforms and 
getting out bunting and drapery for the American citizen 
who is going to be hallowed and honored for the next two 
months. I have been in many countries of the world where 
the citizen was not particularly thought of. I don’t like 
those countries. I wouldn’t want to live in them. In Amer- 
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ica, there are many privileges which we have, which we take 
for granted, because they are a part of the life that we live, 
and yet those other peoples of the world do not enjoy them. 

I think we never appreciate the Statue of Liberty so much 
as when we have been abroad, and I can recall a few weeks 
ago, returning on an Army Transport with a group of 
wounded soldiers from the Italian and French fronts, and 
I never saw a group of men who were so happy in their lives 
as was that group on that plane. They talked of the ordi- 
nary things that everyone of us discuss, a job and what kind 
it was going to be when they got home, apple pie and hot 
dogs, and the baseball scores, and all the other things which 
are typically American. 

One man said to me, “I want to get back to America where 
I can quit my job if I don’t like the color of my boss’ hair!” 
Another man down the aisle said to me, in that long trip 
across the North Atlantic which we made, he said, “I want 
to go into business for myself, and, if I fail, I have no one 
to blame but myself.” And, when we flew across the Statue 
of Liberty in New York Harbor, those boys crowded to the 
right of the ship so that they could get a glimpse of it, and 
two of those boys actually cried as we came into New York 
Harbor. Those boys rediscovered America! 


Let’s ALL RepiscoverR AMERICA 


I think we all need to rediscover America, and, if you go 
abroad these days, you are bound to rediscover America, 
irrespective of where you go. I find that people all over the 
world are rediscovering America, whether it is Vargas in 
Brazil or Lloyd George in England or Stalin in Russia, they, 
too, are rediscovering America; and the people in the United 
States, who said it couldn’t be done, that we are a polyglot 
group of people of many creeds, races, and religions, and that 
we couldn’t pull together in great stress and strain, they said 
it couldn’t be done, but we have proven that they are wrong, 
because America today is out-producing all the rest of the 
world together. We are the only nation that has been able 
to have butter as well as bullets. Even those people are re- 
discovering America, and it is because of that that I want to 
discuss with you important business executives a very contro- 
versial question. It is a question that most businessmen 
should decide, and yet very few businessmen have made a 
decision. Great national business organizations have not 
made a decision upon this subject, although business organi- 
zations pay most of the cost of this particular thing. And so 
I want to discuss it with you today, perfectly frankly. Maybe 
some of you will not agree with me. I think that is unim- 
portant. But I think American business should make up their 
minds and make their decision on the matter, and so, whether 
you think I am right or whether you think I am wrong is 
completely unimportant, if you only make up your mind as to 
what should be done. And that is the question of social 
security. 


ProsLeM oF SocIAL SECURITY 


Social security is a public necessity in our kind of econ- 
omy. It fulfills a vital need which can be met in no other 
way. 

To make it fully effective, it must keep step with an ever- 
changing economy. From time to time it must be extended 
and improved. 

There is one job that business can do. That job is to 
guide social security into workable channels and keep it 
on a realistic basis. It will be a constant job, a difficult job. 

However important social security may be, it can never 
be a substitute for productive employment. We must, for the 
postwar period, emphasize production of useful goods and 


services more than ever. We must have employment, not 
unemployment. If we fail to encourage labor, tax and other 
policies which will promote high levels of output and employ- 
ment, we may find the social security burdens becoming 
unbearable. 

We must reduce the need for social security benefit pay- 
ments. At best, social security constitutes only half rations. 

Organized society always has provided for its less fortun- 
ate members. That is one of the earmarks of civilization. 
Our own forefathers, following the English pattern, set up 
poorfarms and almshouses. Like them, the people of the 
United States today want to care for their citizens who are 
in need. 

Our mode of life grows more complex. Society therefore 
recognizes the need of new forms of protection. Moreover, 
the trend is toward an increasing social consciousness. Think- 
ing people recognize, too, that new forms of protection are 
necessary to keep society stable. Isolated cases of misfortune 
can safely be left to charity, but mass misery requires organ- 
ized protection or else the pressure of discontent may build 
up to explosive proportions. Hastily improvised measures are 
rarely satisfactory. As an example, look at the WPA of 
depression days. 

The development of workmen’s compensation laws illus- 
trates this process of evolution. At the turn of the century, 
a worker crippled in the course of his normal employment 
could sue his employer or look only to private charity for aid. 
In 1911 the State of New York pioneered in recognizing in 
law the fact that some industrial workers inevitably suffered 
temporary or permanent disability. Those men and their 
families needed financial help. So, a system of compulsory 
insurance was set up to provide cash for medical expenses 
and living costs for the injured workers from a fund built 
up by assessments on all employers. The cost of disability 
became a part of the cost of production. 

Now, every state but one has adopted this same principle 
to cover industrial accidents. In many cases it takes in occu- 
pational diseases as well. Workmen’s compensation is ac- 
cepted as an orderly way of meeting one of the great economic 
hazards inherent in modern society. Show me an employer 
who advocates its abolition. 

Yet, workmen’s compensation is only one aspect of social 
security. If it is safe to extend it to combat this industrial 
hazard, has it been dangerous to apply it to alleviate other 
forms of insecurity so inherently a part of modern life such 
as unemployment and old age? 

Yet I find, among some, uneasiness and alarm, whenever 
the phrase “social security” is mentioned. Doubts can be 
summed up in three broad questions: 


1. Why does the United States need social security? 

2. Can the United States afford the cost of a broad social 
security program? 

3. Does social security remove the incentive to work and 
turn us into a nation of drones, each striving to live at 
the expense of the others? 


There can be no categorical answer to these three ques- 
tions. 

The term “social security” is relative, not absolute. The 
answers can not be phrased in the simple “Yes,” or the 
definite “No,” but rather in the uncertain “To what de- 
gree?” 

Insecurity Is Pricz or Procress 
A degree of uncertainty and, therefore, of insecurity, is 


the price that we in the United States deliberately pay for 
progress. Historians tell us that the Middle Ages were char- 
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acterized by great stability and security but showed little 
progress. Our system has been characterized by enormous 
progress coupled, however, with considerable insecurity. 
There always is a conflict between progress and security. But 
this conflict need not be irreconcilable. I say that we can 
provide greater economic security for the individual without 
sacrificing our characteristic march forward. I believe the 
preservation of our economy depends upon that solution. 

A competitive enterprise system, coupled with freedom of 
consumer choice and freedom of investment decisions, is an 
unstable system, precisely because it is free. New inventions, 
new techniques, new businesses are built up at the expense of 
the old. The railroad supplants the canal; the automobile 
displaces the horse. —TThe consumer may spend his money for 
this product or that, and sales curves rise and fall by his 
collective decisions. We sold a million motor cars in 1932— 
five million in 1937. People generally—and perhaps uncon- 
sciously—may decide that new housing is too expensive; then 
we have a construction collapse. The investor may lend his 
savings to one company or to another, or he may choose to 
hoard. The investment of new capital, whether producers’ 
capital in the form of new plant and equipment, or consum- 
ers’ capital in the form of housing, automobiles, and refrig- 
erators, always has moved by fits and starts. 

Complete economic stability can be obtained only at the 
price of complete regimentation. It would demand a master 
plan imposed upon producer and consumer alike. I hope 
such a plan is never foisted upon the people of America. 
‘The remedy would be worse than the disease. 

Monopoly and cartels are frequently praised for the 
stability which they are alleged to bring to an economy. 
There may be something to this argument. But whatever 
stability monopoly may establish can easily be offset by the 
stagnation which generally ensues. This encourages under- 
employment. We must understand that if we really want 
to preserve free enterprise—and all the individual benefits 
that flow therefrom—we must preserve competitive business. 
This means that we must be willing to endure the risks of 
that competition. 

We are accustomed to view our production fluctuations in 
terms of business graphs alone; we must not forget that they 
also are measured in human graphs—which means in num- 
bers of jobs. 

The businessman relies most heavily on his own initiative, 
his resourcefulness and his individual effort. There are some 
risks, however, which he lets insurance companies underwrite, 
such as the hazards of fire, flood or fraud. Without these 
insurance carriers, the worries of the businessman would be 
greatly multiplied and some risky enterprises could not be 
undertaken at all. Business believes in insurance. 

Any businessman has an overwhelming interest in the con- 
tinuity of his production, and thereby jobs and wage pay- 
ments. He knows he has certain inescapable overhead costs 
regardless of the volume. Therefore, when his business goes 
into a tailspin, he knows that overhead costs will soon convert 
profits into losses. These losses will bankrupt the enterprise 
if persisted in long enough. Overhead costs are the business- 
man’s constant worry. 


BUSINESS AND LABor HAvE CoMMON INTERESTS 


I like to compare the situation of the businessman with that 
of the workingman. I am convinced that they have common 
interests and that these common interests outweigh conflict- 
ing ones. 

For instance, in modern society a worker also has an over- 
head. It is his constant worry. Previously under an agri- 
cultural society, the individual could rely on his garden, his 


orchard, his flock or his woodlot for minimum needs. But in 
a 20th-century industrial system, the worker’s sole income 
is his wage. The worker finds he also has a minimum over- 
head which persists whether he is on or off the payroll. His 
unavoidable expenses such as rent, or mortgage payments, 
installment contracts, grocery, light, gas and telephone bills 
must be paid monthly. If he is idle long enough, he also goes 
bankrupt—or even worse—on relief. This process destroys 
his way of life; disorganizes his family and its relationships; 
destroys his community credit standing. Furthermore, if the 
worker must finance periodic unemployment, it is more diffi- 
cult for him to provide for the other economic hazards of life 
such as old age, illness and disability. Isn’t there some way of 
avoiding these evils of modern industrial life ? 

So, what should we do about it? Adopt a policy of laissez- 
faire? Let George do it? I say, NO! 

I say that our dynamic capitalism must have the shock- 
absorbing cushion of a practical, working social security 
system. 

To deny this is to deny the economic hazards of modern 
life, to deny the vulnerability of the wage-earner to unpre- 
dictable misfortune, and to deny the validity of the principle 
of insurance. 

Since we in business admit the value and necessity of 
insurance for our own protection, should we not grant its 
value as a protection for our employees? 

Let us move quickly to the next question: What kind of a 
social security system should we have and what about its 
cost ? 


Keep SoctAt Security Loca. 


I think that further development in our social security 
system should be, insofar as possible, by state and local gov- 
ernments rather than at the national levels. Such programs 
should be kept close to the people, to the employers, the 
employees, and the taxpayers. Local and administrative 
interests is of the essence of the democratic process. It helps 
to minimize the evil effect of bureaucracy and remote Wash- 
ington control. 

But too frequently States’ Rights is used as an excuse for 
a do-nothing policy. If we really believe in States’ Rights 
and really want to keep this program close to the people, 
then we must see that the states assume the responsibility. 

As to the cost? Can we afford it? This is a fair question. 
It deserves a fair answer. The overall amount of money 
required for any nationwide social security plan is sure to 
run into big figures. In these days of staggering national 
debt, the first instinctive reaction to any social security pro- 
posal is that it will be too expensive. 

I am all for governmental economy and the elimination of 
unnecessary expenditures. But to think of the cost of social 
security as a new and unprecedented expenditure is inaccur- 
ate. As a nation, we have been paying such costs for years; 
we will continue to pay them so long as the American people 
are unwilling to ignore human misfortune. 

The decision is not whether we shall meet social security 
costs, but how we shall meet them. 

Social security substitutes an orderly, systematized setup 
for the hit-or-miss private charity, local poor relief, the fed- 
eral boondoggling of an earlier day. To me, this makes sense. 
We will get far more for money invested in social security 
than from the billions spread for relief during the late de- 
pression. 

Social security is not solely an expenditure. Properly set 
up, it is an actuarial proposition in which the outgo should 
be substantially balanced by the income. Carried to extremes 
it can degenerate into a governmental dole. Those who 
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advocate such heavyhanded largess at government expense 
are doing social security a disservice. 

Broadly speaking, there are only two ways of financing 
social security: from general revenues, or by payroll taxes. 
Each has its disadvantages. 

Take the first. If you rely upon general revenues to meet 
social security payments, you place an additional burden on 
corporate and individual income taxes, the chief sources of 
those revenues. 

Our national debt and fiscal requirements already have 
driven income tax rates to heights which threaten to destroy 
the incentives to invest, or to undertake risky enterprise, or 
to launch new ventures. What we must have is reduction, 
not further increases in these levies. Furthermore, general 
revenue financing would destroy the direct relationship be- 
tween benefit payments and payroll deductions. This rela- 
tionship, inherent in the insurance concept of social security, 
serves as a necessary check against excesses. 

As for payroll taxes, they serve as a deterrent to greater 
employment. Certainly, in the postwar world, we must 
provide every possible incentive to our 2,000,000 job-making 
employers to put more men on their payrolls. Payroll taxes 
do not come under the classification of incentives. 

But a payroll tax affects all employers more or less equally, 
and can be absorbed into the cost structure. On the whole, 
I say it is by far the lesser of two evils. It should not unduly 
discourage employment or investment, especially if any rate 
increases are imposed slowly and spread over a period of time. 


Laspor SHOULD SHARE CosT 


How to divide the cost of social security between the 
employer and employee is a puzzler. If we include work- 
men’s compensation, unemployment compensation, and old- 
age annuities, the present contribution of the typical em- 
ployer toward social security, State and Federal, totals about 
5% per cent of his payroll, in addition to the cost of any 
voiuntary plans he may have adopted. In contrast, the 
worker himself now has a compulsory deduction of only 1 
per cent. This means that the employer pays 84 per cent 
of the total, as compared with only 16 per cent contributed 
by the worker. I think this proportion is out of balance and 
1 am happy that many labor people agree. 

The adjustment of this proportion has aroused much dis- 
cussion in and out of Congress. I would like to point out 
that one plan under consideration proposes to increase the 
employer’s tax rate from the present federal levy of 4 per 
cent (1 per cent for old-age annuities and 3 per cent for 
unemployment compensation) to a total of 6 per cent, an 
increase of 50 per cent, while the employee contribution 
would jump from the present | per cent to 6 per cent, a rise 
of 500 per cent. Business and the country could do much 
worse than to accept this 50-50 arrangement, and why Amer- 
ican businessmen oppose it is something that I have never 
been able to understand. 

Why don’t we give the whole matter careful attention and 
devise a business program taking into consideration the de- 
sirability for preserving our most valued resource—the 
human one. 

Thus far I have said nothing about voluntary group in- 
surance and insurance policies taken out on an individual 
basis as a means of providing against misfortune and old 
age. I would be remiss if I failed to pay a tribute to the 
insurance industry. We have 68,000,000 persons with pri- 
vate life insurance. Twenty million carry some form of 
voluntary or group hospital insurance. Casualty insurance 
protects us on many fronts. Other insurance programs are 
doing their part. 





Despite the growth of government-sponsored social secur- 
ity, the bulk of the load is still being carried by individuals 
through their own decisions and savings. I hope this always 
will be the case. We should never attempt to do collectively, 
by law and coercion, what we can do as well or better by 
voluntary effort. Freedom of decision and se!f-reliance in 
action have made America. The achievements of our private 
insurance carriers have been great. The success of private 
health and hospitalization group operations, privately con- 
ducted, proves that group medicine can be provided through 
private initiative, under the guidance of private physicians 
and with free choice of physician and patient. 

However, we are considering this problem from the broad 
standpoint. We are looking at the necessity, in a risk-taking 
economy, of providing minimum protection for all of our 
people. 

Some may say that social security will make unemployment 
more attractive than productive work. That is based upon 
a misconception of what can be provided by even the most 
liberal system of benefits. 

Social security’s only purpose is to provide a minimum 
level of basic protection to prevent the plane of living from 
falling below the subsistence level. 


AMERICAN WorKERS SHUN DOLE 


It is an insult to the American worker to assert that he 
would rather have a dole than a job. I am convinced that 
the vast majority of the American people want productive 
employment and that they will produce better when their 
haunting fears of unemployment have been alleviated. 

Of course, there may be a few individuals who prefer mere 
existence at the expense of others to the greater satisfactions 
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to be won through productive work, but our course cannot 
be governed by this negligible minority. No one proposes to 
suspend operations on the railroads because a hobo sometimes 
gets a free ride. 

No society could possibly provide as good a standard of 
living for its needy as they themselves could attain by exert- 
ing their own efforts. Incentives for thrift and work must be 
maintained. Businessmen and other groups in society, by 
taking an interest in social security, can help to keep the 
social security program realistic and thus safeguard the incen- 
tive system. 

The utmost that we can expect of social security is a 
minimum level of basis protection. 

Social security is here to stay. 

The principal countries of the world have it. All polls of 
public opinion show the vast majority of the American people 
demand it. The recent Chicago platforms of both political 
parties endorse it. The Republican party, to which many 
businessmen including myself belong, happens to have gone 
as far or farther in the promise of adequate social security 
than the Democratic party. 

Under these circumstances, do any businessmen really be- 
lieve that social security will be repealed ? 

Business is now paying most of the costs of social security. 
But the credit is going to the welfare worker, the social up- 
lifter and the politician. I want American business to re- 
ceive its share of the credit. But in order to do this, business 
must take the lead in providing a sound, workable program. 

Business must recognize that a dynamic capitalism is a 
risky captialism both for the investor and the worker. To 
preserve and advance this dynamic capitalism, we should do 
all we can to reduce its risks, providing we can do so without 


destroying its drive, its energy and its expansion. Unavoid- 
able risks should be insured. In many cases private insurance 
or group effort is the best remedy; in other cases public 
action is desirable. Businessmen should use their experience 
and knowledge to assist in the formulation of social security 
policies and in the adminisration of adequate programs. 

As businessmen we know that a chain is no stronger than 
its weakest link. Always remember, therefore, that society 
is no stronger than its least secure members. 


Att Countriszs SociALLy ALERT 


My experince in many parts of the world indicate that the 
people are on the march, everywhere. New political eco- 
nomic and social conceptions are taking hold in all countries. 
Free enterprise and capitalism are being challenged, but I 
have no fear of these other systems. I have tried to view 
these systems with impartiality. None of them offer the 
basic freedoms which many of us take for granted in Amer- 
ica. I believe that free enterprise and capitalism can compete 
with any other system in the world, and I say that sincerely, 
providing we realize that capitalism must not be a static 
economy. We must constantly improve it to meet the chang- 
ing needs and changing conditions. 

If ever mankind and geography were brought together 
under favorable conditions, it is here in the United States of 
America. It would seem that the Almighty Being that had 
brought about this great miracle was watching to see how 
this epic struggle of mankind’s was working out. Can man, 
endowed with all of these prerequisites which we find in 
America for greatness, can we reach and use the opportuni- 
ties that lie ahead? If we can, then this is “America Un- 
limited.” 
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